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CONGRATULATION is my first appropriate 
word in addressing this jubilee convocation 
in celebration of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the founding of what is now called 
the Massachusetts State College. Any in- 
stitution that maintains a continuous his- 
tory of service to the Commonwealth, to the 
nation and to the world, with an ever- 
increasing serviceableness, merits congratu- 
lations. This college has gone quietly on 
about its business of educating young men 
and young women, and of serving the Com- 
monwealth in numerous ways not ordi- 
narily required of privately endowed insti- 
tutions of higher learning. It has done it 
without much blare of trumpets, and has 
not always proclaimed its accomplishments 
from the housetops, but it has done a piece 
of work creditable to its founders and to its 
successive faculties and presidents. 

So far as I have been able to appraise the 
qualifications and achievements of its presi- 
dents, none is more worthy of our respectful 
congratulations than the present head of the 
institution, my friend, Dr. Hugh P. Baker. 
I do congratulate you, Dr. Baker, both upon 
the increasing value and serviceableness of 
Massachusetts State College under your 
presidency and upon your modest but clear 

1 Address at the celebration of the seventy-fifth 


anniversary of the founding of Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst, Massachusetts, April 27, 1938. 


visioned objectives for the improvement of 
the college. As the institution enters the 
fourth quarter of its first century, it is for- 
tunate to have your leadership. 

My congratulations to Massachusetts 
State College are the more deeply rooted 
because of the fact that for two score years 
there was an alliance between Boston Uni- 
versity and the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, as this institution was called until 
its change of name a few years ago. To be 
exact, the cooperative arrangement between 
the two institutions was entered into in 
January, 1874, and was continued until 
August 2, 1911. The Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College was founded in 1863, and 
opened its doors for the admission of stu- 
dents in 1867. The first department of 
Boston University was founded in 1839, and 
the university itself was chartered in 1869. 
Thus the alliance between Boston Univer- 
sity and the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College was entered into when the two in- 
stitutions were just getting under headway, 
and continued until both were firmly estab- 
lished going institutions. President Wil- 
liam Fairfield Warren, of Boston Univer- 
sity, in his annual report for 1873-1874, 
says: 

In January last the Trustees of the Massachu- 


setts Agricultural College unanimously accepted 
certain propositions from this Board, by virtue of 
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which that institution secures an honorable alliance 
with the University, and the University substan- 
tially an Agricultural Department. The arrange- 
ment has been entered into with the utmost cor- 
diality on the part of all the authorities of the 
College, and can hardly fail to prove of great 
advantage both to the College and to us. The 
articles of agreement were definitely ratified by this 
Corporation February 11, and are printed in the 
Report of the College to the Legislature for 1874— 
75. 

Practically every annual report for the 
next thirty-five years contains some refer- 
ence to the cooperative arrangement be- 
tween Boston University and Massachusetts 
State College, of which the report for the 
year 1875-1876 is fairly typical. In it, 
President Warren says: 
at the 
ninety- 


The number of students in attendance 
Massachusetts Agricultural 
three. Of these, thirty-four availed themselves of 
the opportunity to matriculate in the University. 
Of the Senior class, twenty-one graduated with the 
diploma of the University in addition to that of the 
College. The alliance has worked in a most satis- 


factory manner, and to the manifest advantage of 


College was 


both institutions. 

Attention is called to the very valuable annual 
Reports of President Clark, printed every January 
by the Massachusetts Senate. That for 1876 con- 
tains a sketch of the history and work of the Col- 
lege. The institution has won so distinguished a 
reputation throughout the world, that the Japanese 
government has invited President Clark to organize 
a similar one in that distant empire. He is now in 
Japan, with some assistants, engaged in that work. 


It is further interesting to note that the 
chairman of the Joint Committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature to which in 1863 
was referred the question of accepting the 
congressional grant under the Morrill Act 
for the establishment of a state college was 
E. O. Haven, one of the most influential 
persons in the establishment of Boston Uni- 


versity and one of its greatest benefactors. 
I also note that in the current catalogue of 
State College is carried a prize which was 
established by William Claflin, son of one 
of the three founders of Boston University, 
himself the signer of the charter of Boston 
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University and for long time the chairman 
of the trustees of Boston University. 

So I say that it is pleasant for me to bring 
unaffected and unperfunctory congratula- 
tions to you on this happy seventy-fifth 
anniversary of Massachusetts State College. 

Seventy-five years may be either a long 
time or a short time, according to what one 
is considering. By comparison with the 
youngest educational institution on this 
hemisphere, which was founded within a 
year, this seems like an old college. But 
by comparison with the first educational 
institution on this hemisphere—San Marcos 
University in Lima, Peru—which was 
founded 400 years ago, or the oldest uni- 
versity in the United States—Harvard— 
which was founded 300 years ago, Massa- 
chusetts State College seems quite young. 
As a matter of fact, however, an educa- 
tional institution that is old enough not to 
have any members of its first class still liv- 
ing is as old to the present generation as 
the University of Bologna, Italy, which is 
the oldest University in the world in the 
modern acceptation of the term. Students 
in the University of Bologna, or San Mar- 
eos, or Harvard, can remember no more 
from personal knowledge and experience 
about their respective universities than a 
student in Massachusetts State College can 
remember about the founding of this college 
in 1863. The students in all these institu- 
tions are heirs of the past, albeit the pasts 
of some are longer than others. 

When one compares conditions under 
which we live in the civilized world to-day 
with conditions under which our forbears 
lived seventy-five years ago, we find such 
striking similarities as to make it seem as 
though seventy-five years were but a watch 
in the night, and we find such striking 
divergencies and contrasts as to make it 
seem as though the seventy-five years had 
stretched into an eon. 

Take some of the things that are not only 
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symbols of our modern civilization, but 
upon which we seem to depend for our com- 
plex existence, and note the contrasts. 
When this college was founded, only 
seventy-five years ago, there were no tele- 
phones. (The telephone was invented by 
a professor in Boston University some 
twelve years after the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College was chartered.) There 
were no radios, no television, no electric 
cars, no automobiles, no airplanes, no trac- 
tors, none of the modern agricultural im- 
plements, no incandescent lights, none of 
the practical household uses of electricity, 
no automatic heat—the list is without end! 
The very things that we think of as consti- 
tuting the source of enjoyment of life, to 
say nothing of the conveniences and neces- 
sities, were unknown to our forbears when 
this college was chartered seventy-five short 
years ago. 

And yet there are some things that have 
not changed in this changing world. The 
human being still demands material bene- 
fits; he still eraves recognition; he still has 
within him the urge for mastery; he still 
answers to the call for adventure. Seventy- 
five years have not wrought any change in 
men’s needs for food and drink and for 
moving about. They still need some kind 
of companionship. They still need to ex- 
hibit energy and to exercise their powers 
upon surrounding conditions. They still 
require esthetic expression and satisfaction. 
Some things abide: the creative spirit, char- 
acter, courage, adaptability, desire for op- 
portunity. In a world of change and decay, 
faith, hope and love abide. 

The need of education is an ever-present 
need, and by the same token, the need of 
educational institutions is a continuing 
need. Humanity is never static. It is a 
continuous procession, passing on from 
birth to death. Strictly speaking, there is 
no such thing as a generation; for each per- 
son in the great procession is always walk- 
ing with some who are older than he is and 
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with some who are younger than he is. The 
nearest we can accomplish the segregation 
of a ‘‘generation,’’ as the term is ordinarily 
used, is in the college, where, for a period 
of four years, we have a group of young 
men and young women of approximately 
the same ages. And yet even here they do 
not maintain entity as a generation, for at 
the end of each semester, some drop out and 
others come in, and with each new year, at 
least one-fourth of the group is new. If we 
could educate perfectly everybody of college 
age in the United States this year, our task 
would not be done, for immediately as the 
so-called ‘‘present generation’’ passes on, 
others move up to take their places. 

Therefore, while we are placing condi- 
tions of seventy-five years ago and to-day in 
juxtaposition, we are constrained to com- 
pare higher education in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts seventy-five years ago and 
to-day. Let us look at some statistics. 

In 1863, there were 4 colleges and uni- 
versities in Massachusetts ; to-day, there are 
25. In 1863, there were 3 professional and 
technological schools in addition to those 
connected with universities; to-day, there 
are 15. In 1863, there were 4 state normal 
schools or teachers’ colleges; to-day, there 
are 18 teachers’ colleges and normal schools. 
In 1863, there were 8 institutions above 
secondary school level, but not on the pres- 
ent collegiate basis; to-day, there are 11 
junior colleges. In addition to the fore- 
going, there was one college and there was 
one technological institution which had al- 
ready been chartered, but in which instruc- 
tion had not been begun. The total picture 
is that in 1863, there existed in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts 19 institutions 
of higher learning, while to-day we have 69. 

Concerning budgetary items, I can not 
get the figures for 1863, but taking 1878— 
1879 (when the figures would naturally be 
larger than in 1863), the income of institu- 
tions of higher learning in Massachusetts 
was $603,026.00. In 1933-1934 (the latest 
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year whose figures are available, naturally 
somewhat smaller than for the year 1937- 
1938), the income was $25,343,939.00—that 
is, the income in 1933-1934 was 42 times as 
much as it was in 1878-1879. The expendi- 
tures were about the same (slightly less) as 
the income in both years studied. The value 
of property of institutions of higher learn- 
ing in Massachusetts in 1878-1879 was 
$1,300,000.00 ; in 1933-1934, it was $90,500,- 
526.00—almost 70 times as much in the 
latter year as in the former. Endowments 
of the same institutions for the same years 
increased from $8,250,000.00 to $232,330,- 
956.00—that is, the total endowments in- 
creased 28 times. 

But what is important in education is not 
material assets but persons. Look at 
changes in populations. The population of 
Massachusetts in 1860 was 1,231,066; in 
1935, it was 4,375,000, that is, the popula- 
tion increased 3.55 times. 

When Massachusetts State College, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
Boston University, all three of which 
started, as you will remember, about the 
same time, were being brought into exis- 
tence, 20 persons in every 10,000 of the 
Commonwealth’s population were enrolled 
as students in institutions of higher learn- 
ing; to-day, 110 persons in every 10,000 of 
population are so enrolled—which means 
that the enrolments in our colleges and uni- 
versities have increased five and one half 
times as fast as the population has in- 
creased. Significant as these figures are, 
they do not take into account many other 
forms of education in our day which were 
not even conceived of seventy-five years ago. 
For instance, I have not included in any of 
my calculations the registrations in class 
and correspondence courses conducted by 
the Division of University Extension of the 
State Department of Education, where this 
year there are 35,000 persons enrolled in 
extension classes, 4,800 in correspondence 
courses, and 21,000 in citizenship classes. 
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If these and other forms of adult education 
were included, the comparative figures 
would be even more impressive than those 
given above. 

In 1860, the total number of illiterates in 
Massachusetts was 46,921; in 1930, it was 
124,158, which means that in spite of all the 
bragging which we have heard about the 
primacy of Massachusetts in education, and 
the general diffusion of knowledge in the 
Commonwealth in the golden age of the 
middle of the last century before non- 
English speaking immigration furnished 
any alibis for literacy, the number of illit- 
erates in proportion to the total population 
was greater than it is to-day. To be exact, 
in 1860, it was 3.8 per cent. ; in 1930, it was 
3.5 per cent. 

From the comparative statistics which I 
have given, at least three conclusions are 
warranted. 

First conclusion: Educational facilities 
and opportunities in Massachusetts have 
increased far faster than the population has 
increased, and young men and young 
women of college age are taking more ad- 
vantage of educational opportunities avail- 
able than did the youth of seventy-five years 
ago. 

Second conclusion: The Commonwealth 
is now sufficiently well supplied with insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Every once in 
awhile somebody agitates for the founding 
of additional colleges or the establishment 
of a state university. Ten years ago, when 
the period of alleged prosperity was at its 
highest, and we were hearing considerable 
comment about overcrowded colleges and 
universities, I wrote to the presidents of the 
first-class institutions of higher learning in 
Massachusetts, asking them three questions, 
to wit. : 


lst. How many applicants who were fully quali- 
fied from a scholastic point of view and who were 
morally acceptable, were refused entrance to your 
College this fall solely because you had no accom- 
modations for them? 
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2nd. If any were denied entrance solely on this 
ground, how many of them were residents of Massa- 


chusetts ? 
3rd. If you were not under the necessity of 


refusing entrance to any because of lack of room, 
how many more students than you now have could 
you have admitted, provided they met your scholas- 
tie requirements and were morally acceptable? 

The information I was seeking had to do 
with students in the undergraduate colleges. 
The figures which were furnished me in 
answer to that inquiry in 1927 showed that 
while 4 institutions did not admit all the 
qualified students that made application, 
yet the total number of academically quali- 
fied Massachusetts citizens denied admit- 
tance to the colleges of their first choice was 
only 57. At the same time, something like 
200 more students than were received could 
have been admitted to colleges of equal 
standing in the Commonwealth. In that 
period of highest prosperity, any young 
person in Massachusetts who desired to go 
to college and who was scholastically quali- 
fied and morally acceptable could find room 
for admission in the then existing colleges 
and universities of this state. 

Two weeks ago, I sent out identically the 
same questions to the presidents of our ap- 
proved colleges and universities (excluding 
the Massachusetts State College, inasmuch 
as I was gathering information for the 
address which I am delivering at this 
worthy institution), and the data furnished 
me showed that this year, 1937-1938, the 
first-class colleges of this state could have 
admitted a total of at least 1,600 more stu- 
dents than enrolled last fall. I repeat, 
therefore, that we have now sufficient higher 
educational facilities in Massachusetts to 
answer to the present need. It should be 
kept in mind that my inquiry was addressed 
only to regular four-year colleges, not to 
junior colleges or technological or voca- 
tional schools. If these were included, the 
additional number of students that could 
be accommodated would be considerably 
increased, 
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It seems to me reasonable to assume that 
the rate of increase in college student en- 
rolments which we have witnessed in the 
past will not be continued in the future, 
for two reasons: First, immigration has 
declined. Even in 1863 (which was before 
the high tide of immigration had begun to 
flow), the number of immigrants admitted 
to Massachusetts was 7,345; while the num- 
ber admitted in 1937 was only 704. The 
tide of immigration increased rapidly after 
1863 until a few years ago, when it began 
to ebb. Note the graphic picture revealed 
by these comparative statistics: Less than 
one tenth as many immigrants entered 
Massachusetts in 1937 as entered in 1863. 
It is doubtful if our population will ever 
again be lifted by a great flood of immigra- 
tion. 

Furthermore, the birth rate has declined. 
In 1860, there were 36,182 births in Massa- 
chusetts; in 1935, there were 63,001. Al- 
though the actual number of births is 
greater now than it was in 1863, the rate has 
dropped 50 per cent.; for the number of 
births per 1,000 population in 1860 was 
29.3, while in 1935, it was only 14.4. All 
of which, I say, leads me to the conclusion 
that we now have enough educational insti- 
tutions to supply the demand in this state. 

Third conclusion: We do not have too 
many institutions of higher education in the 
Commonwealth. That fact is self-evident 
by a study of the statistics I have given. 
And we do not have too many students 
enrolled in our institutions of higher learn- 
ing. It ought not to be necessary to make 
such a statement as this, but it has become 
the style in certain circles to bemoan the 
presence of so many college and university 
students. There is a style in educational 
jargon to which certain non-original souls 
adhere as slavishly as some women follow 
the changing style of hats. The style at the 
present time is to affect an institutional 
superiority, inveighing against the educa- 
tion of the masses. It is a passing vogue. 
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It can not live long because it is funda- 
mentally wrong. 

Walter M. Kotschnig, formerly general 
secretary of International Student Service 
at Geneva, Switzerland, has written a book 
entitled ‘‘Unemployment in the Learned 
Professions,’’ in which he discusses such 
questions as the rush for higher education, 
resulting in increase and shifts in student 
enrolment, the alleged overcrowding of uni- 
versities, the so-called ‘‘unemployment”’ of 
college and university graduates, the over- 
crowded professions, ete. Dr. Kotschnig 
has gathered a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation, and discusses unemployment in the 
learned professions from a world point of 
view. In spite of international help in 
gathering data, he confesses that the data 
at hand are not sufficient either in univer- 
sality or exactness to warrant any exact 
conclusions. It is everybody’s privilege to 
make such deductions as he wishes to con- 
cerning the alleged ‘‘unemployment in the 
learned professions.’’ The line of least 
resistance leads to the conclusion that the 
solution is in limiting the number of uni- 
versity graduates. It does not require ex- 
ceptional acumen to cut off the source of 


supply in order to prevent overcrowding in 


the demand. 

But is that easy solution of the problem 
the correct one? I hold that it is not. First 
of all, there is a good bit of guess work about 
the overcrowding of the professions. Be- 
cause they are overcrowded in certain coun- 
tries of Europe does not mean that they are 
overcrowded here. Take, for instance, the 
number of clergymen. In 1860, there were 
15 clergymen to every 10,000 population in 
Massachusetts; to-day, there are only 10. 
Or take engineers, in 1860, there were 11 
to every 10,000 of total population ; to-day, 
there are 23—not an unreasonable increase 
by comparison with the increasing amount 
of engineering to be done. As for lawyers, 
in 1860, there were 10 per 10,000 total popu- 
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lation; to-day, there are 16. With respect 
to physicians—a profession often used to 
illustrate overcrowding and resultant un- 
employment—note that in 1860, there were 
14.6 physicians in every 10,000 of total 
population in the Commonwealth; to-day, 
there are 14.8, an increase of only two tenths 
of a physician per every 10,000 of popula- 
tion! There is one profession that has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, and that is the 
teaching profession. In 1860, there were 52 
teachers to every 10,000 total population, 
and to-day, there are 95. The worst thing 
about the teaching profession is that many 
who have prepared themselves for teaching 
are unable to find teaching positions. We 
could easily do with fewer teachers’ colleges. 

Instead of having the colleges and uni- 
versities close their doors to students who 
come seeking an education, let the colleges 
and universities adapt themselves to new 
conditions. Massachusetts State College is 
itself an excellent illustration of adjustment 
and readjustment, of adaptation and re- 
adaptation, offering courses on the college 
level that were not regarded as being fit 
college subjects seventy-five years ago. The 
Morrill Act that brought into being the land 
grant colleges, with their emphases upon 
education in agriculture and the mechani- 
cal arts, was an epochal event in the prog- 
ress of education. If I may use an illustra- 
tion of a privately endowed institution, you 
will allow me to mention Boston University, 
which has established its Colleges—genu- 
ine, honest-to-goodness colleges—of Busi- 
ness Administration, of Practical Arts and 
Letters, of Musie and of Physical Educa- 
tion, which march side by side with its old 
and traditional College of Liberal Arts in 
providing cultural education while at the 
same time it equips its students with special 
training in techniques and skills for various 
vocations, some of which have not as yet 
been dubbed professions. 

So I say that a comparative study of the 
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state of higher education in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts seventy-five years 
ago and to-day warrants the conclusion, 
first, that education has been so favored by 
the Commonwealth publicly and by citizens 
privately that education’s progress has been 
far greater than the progress of the state as 
a whole; second, that we now have educa- 
tional institutions enough. What we need 
is not more institutions, but better support 
of the institutions that are now serving the 
Commonwealth. Third, that there is no 
reason for hysteria about too many young 
people going to college. Let us have the sky 
lifted and the horizons widened for more 
of our young people rather than for fewer. 

Widely diffused education is an absolute 
essential in a safe and sane democracy. 
Education is the leading out of the indi- 
vidual into an efficient and rightly inte- 
grated personality, comfortably at home 
with himself and with his fellows; service- 
able to society ; equipped to make a living 
while he lives the more abundant life, and 
en rapport with the ultimate spiritual forces 
that lie behind the visible phenomena of the 
universe. 

If this is a correct definition of education 
—and since it is my own, I may be allowed 
to insist upon its correctness for me—no 
young person should be denied room and 
right for the development of the finest God- 
like possibilities within him. This does not 
mean that every one is to be educated for 
the traditionally learned professions. No 
matter what his work in life is to be, let him 
have as much education as he can receive 
while he is preparing himself to earn his 
livelihood. Followers of the fashion in 
educational jargon affect great concern 
about the wasted time of young people in 
college who might better go to work. Why 
the great hurry about getting people out 
into life? There is sufficient unemployment 
now without jamming the young people out 
of the high schools into the gainful oeeupa- 
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tions. What is the reason for the impatient 
hurry? Let them take their time in school 
to become acquainted with the best that has 
been thought and said and done by the race 
in its long climb from tumulus darkness 
that surrounded neolithic man to the lighter 
elevation of the present. 

In my comparative study of 1863 with 
1938, I have not catalogued political, social, 
economic and international conditions. But 
the mere mention of the year 1863 will bring 
to mind the fratricidal strife that tore at our 
nation’s heart. That was the zenith year in 
the Civil War. Hate, and suspicion, and the 
calling of names, and charges of treason, 
and practices of disloyalty were rife 
throughout the land. Abroad, economic 
depression was so horrible that there was 
danger for awhile of foreign nations recog- 
nizing the Southern Confederacy in the 
hope of improving conditions and thus re- 
lieving the strain of unemployment. To- 
day, although our country is at peace within 
its own borders and with the world, yet 
everywhere there is suspicion, and hatred, 
and appeal to class prejudice, and the 
stirrings of intolerance, and the calling of 
names, and even attempts to trammel and 
restrict the free quest of truth by so-called 
‘teachers’ oath laws,’’ and abroad, there 
are wars and rumors of wars. 

What a responsibility these conditions 
place upon educators; for education is the 
indispensable means by which society 
shapes its ends and determines its progress. 
Because of the ceaseless procession of 
youths to which I earlier alluded, it is not 
possible to establish society on so solid a 
foundation that it will automatically re- 
main pure and vigorous. We are always 
being faced with the necessity of saving 
society. We can not capitalize it so strongly 
that its accumulated moral strength will not 
subside and ultimately end in bankruptcy 
unless its strength is constantly renewed. 
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By Dr. GEORGE A. COE 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION (RETIRED), TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


WITHIN the last six years a new theory 
of public-school education has come into 
being—at least into articulate being. It is 
spreading so rapidly, and within it so many 
vital influences converge, that soon it may 
become the dominant American philosophy 
of education. I refer, of course, to the en- 
deavor to interpret American education in 
terms of democracy and to interpret Ameri- 
This 
endeavor already is a movement; it is not a 
Therefore an 


can democracy in terms of education. 


voice erying in a wilderness. 
attempt to gather its main characteristics 
into a single view and to identify the stimuli 
to which it is a response, may be of value. 
A mention of problems within its area that 
still await attention should add to the value 
of such a summary. 

The question asked by Professor Counts 
in 1932, ‘‘Dare the schools build a new social 
order ?’’ had much to do with precipitating 
a conviction that we must fundamentally re- 
think the meaning of public education. 
None of our philosophies had quite com- 
passed the question, Towards what kind of 
society, what sort of future, are the schools 
pressing? Indeed, some educationists de- 
nied that the any 
determinable sort of social change without 
practicing anti-educational and anti-demo- 
cratic indoctrination. But to others it was 
disconcerting to realize that our school sys- 
tem never had had guidance any 
thought-out conception of a possible future 
for America. Is it not, in fact, astounding 
that no definable relation between our his- 


schools could foster 


from 


tory and our opportunities as a people ever 
has been established in the minds of any 
Professor Mowat Fraser 


rising generation ? 
proved that the schools do not even explain 
what democracy is.*. Richard Welling and 
1155 
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. February 


the Self-Government Committee, after many 
years of agitation, still were proclaiming 
that there is lack of political realism in the 
schools, and no one rose to deny the accusa- 
tion. The late William McAndrew, in sea- 
son and out of season, insisted that the 
original political intent of public education 
was yet to be realized, and again no one 
charged him with inaccuracy. Against such 
a background must be placed the new phi- 
losophy. At last—and for the first time—a 
great array of eminent educationists, his- 
torians, sociologists, political scientists and 
philosophers is now substantially agreed 
upon a reasoned social policy for our schools, 
with a positive concept of progressive 
democracy as the axis of the whole. 

A foretaste of this kind of thinking was 
provided by a committee of the Progressive 
Education Association in ‘‘A Call to the 
Teachers of the Nation’’ (1933), and basic 
researches already were under way before 
the great depression struck us.? But it was 
chiefly the depression—what it was in itself, 
and what it revealed—that brought about 
the crystallization of much that already was 
in solution. Here is a partial list of stimuli 
that proceeded directly from current events 
and conditions : 

Prolongation of the great depression until the 
country felt that something fundamental in our 
civilization is awry. 

Crippling of the schools by curtailment of funds, 
partly through a concerted movement for a perma- 
nent retraction of educational opportunities. The 


resulting denunciation of certain financial powers 
by leaders of the National Education Association 


2See ‘‘Studies in the Making of Citizens,’’ a 
series of volumes that culminated in C. E. Mer- 
riam’s summary and analysis, ‘‘The Making of 
Citizens’’ (Chicago, 1931), and the volumes issued 
by the American Historical Association’s Commis- 
sion on the Social Studies, particularly the little 
volume, ‘‘Conclusions and Recommendations’’ 


(New York, 1934). 
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was a startlingly new thing in this cautious organi- 


zation. 
Resurgence of the old controversy over the scope 


of the federal power, and indeed over the scope of 
governmental authority as a whole. 

Numerous invasions of the liberties of teachers, 
and the creation of committees to deal with these 
cases and with the general problem of freedom of 
teaching. 

Spread of the movement for imposing loyalty 
oaths upon teachers. Twenty-one states have 
adopted this method of warning and intimidation. 

Growth and aggressions of fascism abroad, and 
a creeping fear of fascist tendencies in our own 
country. Civil liberties have repeatedly been 
trampled upon without punishment. 


At the risk of over-simplification, an out- 
line of the philosophical response made to 
this situation and these stimuli will now be 
attempted. The reader should take warn- 
ing, however, that this is not an exposition 
of the views of this or that writer, but 
rather a summary and a suggested organi- 
zation of scattered but converging views.* 

(1) The new philosophy of public educa- 
tion has a definite historic attachment. The 
starting point is a selection, a deliberate 
taking of sides with the democratic factor 
that has influenced our national life from 
the Declaration of Independence onward, 
and against the aristocratic or ‘‘special 
privilege’’ element that also has been pres- 
ent from the start. No endeavor is made to 
unify or smooth over these incompatibles. 

(2) Democracy is not identical with the 
structure of popular government (as, one 
man, one vote). The structure is an appli- 
cation or instrument rather than the thing 
itself. This implies that, prior to the state, 
and creator of it, is society, and that, in a 

‘No reader of current books and magazines that 
deal with the foundations of education ¢an have 
failed to note the predominance of interest in one 
or another phase of democracy. I should like to 
call attention, in addition, to ‘‘Democracy in 
Transition,’’ by a Group of Social Scientists in the 
Ohio State University (New York, 1937), in which 
seventy academie teachers give an exposition of 
progressive democracy, and relate the whole to the 
problem of publie education. 
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democratic society, the coercions of the state 
are not the prime process but a secondary 
one. Here is complete dissent from fas- 
cism. 

(3) The prime process of democracy is 
the cooperative application of intelligence 
to common interests. The type is open dis- 
cussion that eventuates in united action. 
But cooperative application of intelligence 
to common interests is identical with educa- 
tion where it is most free and most ripe. 
For such education, in contrast to mere 
training, and because it values individual 
unlikeness as well as likeness, causes persons 
to compare notes, observe together, think 
together and thus change themselves by dis- 
covery and release of themselves. 

(4) Teaching, thus considered, is not the 
same as ruling; it is not a subtle form of 
coercion by psychical indirection ; its objeec- 
tives are distinct from those of courts and 
sheriffs. The teacher is not in any such 
sense an employe of the state, nor is he 
obligated to enforce any policy of existing 
government. The fascist approach to edu- 
cation is utterly rejected. The teacher’s 
obligation is so to open the minds of citizens 
that they shall understand their government 
and be able to discriminate its values and 
dis-values. But no one doubts that histori- 
cal and factual understanding of our 
America will produce love of country. 

(5) Inasmuch as the process of demo- 
cratic education and the process of demo- 
cratic citizenship are fundamentally one 
process, the concept of universal education 
includes the whole body of adults as well as 
of the young, and it suggests that the school 
is the appropriate center for bringing to a 
focus the whole self-transformation by 
thinking that is the mark of democratic 
society. Here is a philosophical basis for 
the adult education movement. 

(6) Democracy and democratic education 
are inherently productive of change in both 
persons and their environment. For man- 
kind inereasingly discovers its own powers 
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through the use of powers already recog- 
nized, and this process creates ever new 
conditions in society and in external nature. 
The problem of erosion may serve as an 
example, for it is on the way towards solu- 
tion by changes both in human beings and 
in their physical environment. 

(7) Here a distinction is made. 


The 


peculiar function of education is to keep 
the democratic process alive and growing, 


social engineering being left to other agen- 
cies. This implies, first, that curriculum 
material is to be selected with primary ref- 
erence to human relations and the general 
level of living. For example, such facts of 
economics will be chosen as bring into the 
foreground problems of the common weal 
and of popular control of the common weal, 
as against the cult of individual accumula- 
tion. A second implication is that the focal 
point of teaching is values rather than mere 
facts. The primary educational significance 
of the sciences is not to be found in their 
logical structure but in their potential ser- 
viceableness. A third implication is that 
the various kinds of technical and profes- 
sional training must be transformed into 
training for so many forms of social service. 

(8) A reinterpretation of liberty now be- 
comes necessary. Freedom of speech, press 
and assembly concerns the communication 
of ideas. But exchange of ideas is only a 
part of the democratic process. The ¢o- 
intelligence to 


operative application of 


common interests includes also action 
within and by means of material resources. 
As letting an individual loose in a vacuum 
would not bestow freedom upon him, so 
education that does not participate in the 
achievement of power to possess and use 
things is neither free nor democratic. 
Democratic education will be consciously 
democratic and 


Liberty of teach- 


directed towards control 
use of natural resources. 
ing will imply, among other things, unre- 
stricted analysis of economic conduct as well 


as political conduct. 
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(9) All this implies the development of 
‘‘teaching’’ into a true profession of educa- 
tion that shall serve as the chief conservator 
of progressive democracy. Therefore the 
preparation of teachers and of school ad- 
ministrators must be fundamentally trans- 
formed. Social knowledge, insight, experi- 
ence in democratic living and participation 
in the promotion thereof now become basic, 
and technique becomes subsidiary. 

(10) The school itself is now required to 
become democratic all the way from young 
pupils to principal, superintendent and 
school board. Various writers have pointed 
out that present school organization and 
management represent, on the whole, mon- 
archical rather than democratic assump- 
tions. 

Such is the substance of the new philoso- 
phy. There remain at least three problems 
of first importance that have not been sub- 
jected to intensive attack. One of them 
concerns the social significance of the higher 
education. The personnel of colleges and 
universities is selected; it is not a cross- 
section of the populace. Moreover, it is 
habituated to exceptional opportunities and 
privileges, absorbed in specialized interests 
or studies, and nearly saturated by processes 
of factual analysis abstracted from values. 
An aristocratic tradition is here to be reck- 
oned with. Types of it can be found in 
Ralph Adams Cram’s ‘‘The End of Democ- 
racy’’ (Boston, 1937) and Robert Maynard 
Hutchins’, ‘‘The Higher Learning in 
America’’ (New Haven, 1936). Harry D. 
Gideonse’s ‘‘The Higher Learning in a 
Democracy’’ (New York, 1937), a reply to 
President Hutchins, touches only fragmen- 
tarily upon the place of higher education 
in a democratie society. 

A second problem that requires further 
attention is that of the relation of ecclesiasti- 
eal authority to democratic education. The 
continuing agitation for government sub- 
sidies for private schools rests upon a philo- 
sophical assumption with respect to educa- 
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tion by the state. This assumption should 
be examined. Boyd H. Bode, in his 
‘‘Democracy as a Way of Life’’ (New 
York, 1937), holds that democracy is op- 
posed to all forms of authoritarianism, all 
fixed patterns. But not only do Catholic 
writers say that their church leans more 
towards fascism than liberalism (Chris- 
topher Dawson, in ‘‘Religion and the Mod- 
ern State,’’? New York, 1936), or towards a 
fixed status for the poor (Hilaire Belloc, in 
‘The Crisis of Civilization,’’? New York, 
1937), but the Oxford Conference (July, 
1937), composed of representatives of many 
Protestant bodies, reasserts a view of ecclesi- 
astical authority that in important respects 
parallels that of Catholicism. Alarmed by 
the encroachments of the totalitarian state 
upon religion, these Protestant thinkers con- 
ceive the emergency, not as requiring the 
radical fulfilment of the democratic aspira- 
tion, but as requiring the permanent recog- 
nition of a dual authority. The church is 
to define for itself a sphere in which its 
authority is final, exclusive and untouchable 
by any other social body or agency (See 
‘““The Oxford Conference Official Reports,’’ 
Chicago, 1937). If by democracy we are 
to mean the cooperative application of intel- 
ligence to common interests, sooner or later 
we must ask what interests these religious 
bodies, on the one hand, and society in its 
totality, on the other hand, have in common, 
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and what degree of cooperative thinking is 
possible with respect thereto. 

A third problem that is bound to plague 
the new democratic philosophy of education 
arises from the fact of the class conflict. By 
the fact of the class conflict I do not mean 
that the populace is divisible into fixed cate- 
gories, nor that explicit class consciousness 
controls any large segment of the populace, 
but that (1) our basic economic relations 
(as, hiring and being hired, and bargaining 
between unequals) inherently separate men. 
Economie power through possessions, pitted 
against economic powerlessness through lack 
of possessions, inevitably generates conflict. 
(2) The course of industrial development is 
towards greater and greater cohesion of 
possessors on the one hand and of non- 
possessors on the other. Sharper and 
sharper contests occur on a wider and wider 
scale. Now, this basic relation between man 
and man, and between group and group, is 
a precise opposite of the control of common 
interests by cooperative intelligence. Any 
teaching of democracy in the schools, conse- 
quently, is certain to be counteracted in 
large measure by out-of-school experience 
and habits. Can education, even as the new 
and generous philosophy conceives it, over- 
master this pervasive social pressure and 
social drift? Or does this philosophy, after 
all and in spite of itself, endeavor to unite 
incompatibles ? 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE SELECTION OF SUITABLE BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN IN THE COURTS 
LaTE in 1936 Mayor F. H. La Guardia, of 

New York City, chose members whom he consid- 

ered properly qualified to serve on a Committee 

for the Selection of Suitable Books for Children 
in the Courts. This committee had its first meet- 

ing in the mayor’s office on December 15, 1936. 

Judge Jacob Panken had been experimenting 

with the idea that the reading of well-selected 

books might be a deterrent to bad behavior and 
perhaps a good influence for a socially malad- 


justed child. He had tried the method with a 
number of children in his court and considered 
it worth more serious study. The books recom- 
mended by him were intended to give the chil- 
dren an insight into the minds and lives of peo- 
ple who were normal. Such books were chosen 
with a view to showing how the characters in 
these stories found themselves in predicaments 
similar to the children’s own, but who had 
worked out of them and succeeded. He consid- 
ered that reading might take the place, in some 
degree, of psychiatrie work. 
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Mayor La Guardia therefore appointed this 
committee to assist the judges of the Children’s 
Court in a carefully considered plan of reading 
for children. It has as chairman a practical 
psychiatrist, and has among its members two 
children’s librarians, a school librarian, a civic 
librarian, an educator specializing in English 
and reading ability, and two judges of the Chil- 
dren’s Court. The experiences and opinions of 
these varying types of work with children have 
brought together a valuable fund of information 
upon which to draw. The mayor instructed the 
committee to compile a suitable list of books to 
be used by the courts. He emphasized the many 
types of children coming before the courts and 
that these diversified and individual problems be 
considered by one in making the selection of 
books for remedial reading. 

For six months the committee worked inten- 
sively to make a suitable selection of books. 
Judge Panken’s original idea has been expanded 
by the Mayor’s Committee. The members have 
studied individually the conditions in the Chil- 
dren’s Courts, and the types of children brought 
before them. They have surveyed the entire 
field of literature for young children and older 
children up to the age of 16 years. 

It was determined also that the list would be 
most useful if grouped according to the reading 


capacity of the child. The committee is de- 


sirous that the Children’s Courts make arrange- 


ments to receive from the schools the intelligence 
quotient and reading level ability records of 
each child before them which would help as a 
guide to the judge or the probation officer in the 
recommendation of the books. 

The committee has chosen as groupings the 
generally accepted school divisions: Reading 
Level Grades 1-3, 4-5, 6-8, 9-12. Such sub- 
divisions have been made within each grouping 
as would aid in recommendation to the child, or 
would show the subject content of the book. 
Every book is annotated with a description of 
its eontents sufficiently to identify it, to show 
what type or age of child would enjoy it, what 
qualifications or characteristics it has, what its 
social appeal, what its national or sectional or 
racial interest, what reading skill is necessary 
and what is its style. 
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THE SUMMER SESSION OF NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 

THE summer faculty of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, numbering three hundred members, will 
include visiting faculty members from Harvard 
University, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, University of Porto Rico, Columbia Uni- 
versity and Louisiana State University. More 
than four hundred courses will be offered. 

A number of educational and recreational fea- 
tures, including choral, band and symphony con- 
certs, plays in the university theater, tours of 
Chicago, a free series of foreign motion pictures 
and public lectures in connection with the courses 
in contemporary thought and public speaking 
have been arranged. 

Among the visiting lecturers will be: Dr. 
Thomas Nixon Carver, professor emeritus of 
political economy, Harvard University; Peter 
Paul Ott, American sculptor; Dr. H. E. Bu- 
chanan, professor of mathematics, Tulane Uni- 
versity; Dr. Louis I. Bredvold, chairman of the 
department of English, University of Michigan; 
Dr. Raymond W. Fairchild, president of the 
Illinois State Normal University; Dr. Myres 
McDougal, professor of law, Yale University; 
A. A. Harding, band director, University of 
Illinois; Noble Cain, director of the Chicago A 
Cappella choir; Dr. Frederick K. Beutel, for- 
merly dean of the Law School of the Louisiana 
State University, and Dr. Fritz Machlup, pro- 
fessor of economies, University of Buffalo. 

The School of Commerce and the University 
College will each offer twelve evening courses on 
the Chicago campus of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. The courses will meet twice weekly for 
eight weeks. Registration for the evening 
courses will be open until June 18. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

THE first term of the summer session of the 
University of Minnesota will open on June 15 
and will last until July 22. The second session 
will be held from July 25 to August 26. Pro- 
fessor T. A. H. Teeter is director of the school. 
A program of 750 courses, given by 400 instruc- 
tors, will be offered. An attendance of 7,000 
students for the two terms is expected. 

In education administration under the gen- 
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eral heading “Minnesota Problems and Issues 
in Edueation,” officers of the State Department 
of Edueation and of other state institutions will 
combine to give nine new unit courses dealing 
with sueh problems as finance, transportation, 
the six-year high school, and libraries. These 
courses will make it possible for city, village 
and county school administrators to acquaint 
themselves with recent changes in state and 
federal school legislation and with the policies 
and plans of the Minnesota State Department 
of Edueation. 

There will be held a series of lectures and 
round-table discussions under the title “Educa- 
tion and Democracy.” The lecturers will include 
Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, of the General Education 
Board; Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary of the National Education Association; Dr. 
Ernest Horn, of the University of Iowa, and Dr. 
John G. Rockwell, state commissioner of educa- 
Special attention will be given this year 
to the needs of elementary school teachers and 
supervisors. Dr. Belmont Farley, publicity di- 
rector for the National Education Association 
and national radio commentator on school prob- 
lems will offer two courses on the theory, prac- 
tise and technique of educational interpretation. 
The radio course will be taught by Tracy Tyler, 
formerly secretary of the National Committee 
on Edueation by Radio. 

The department of psychology and education 
are combining to give training in guidance and 
personnel work. Dr. Hugh M. Bell, associate 
professor of edueation at Chico State College, 
California, will teach courses in psychology. 
Dr. Lewis F. Thomas, Washington University, 
St. Louis, will join the staff of the department 
of geography during the summer session. 

Among the special courses offered is a four 
weeks term for teachers of agriculture who are 
employed on a twelve month basis which will 
be given from June 13 to July 8. Another will 
be a teacher training course for instructors in 
home hygiene and care of the sick to be given by 
the Department of Preventive Medicine and 
Public Health and the School of Nursing. 

During the second session courses in biology 
will be offered at the Forestry and Biological 
Station at Itasea State Park, from August 1 to 
September 3. From June 13 to June 18 the 
General Extension Division and the Department 


tion. 
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of Physical Education will conduet a special 
coaching school and a short course for engineers 
and custodians of schools and publie buildings 
will be offered from June 13 to 17. Another 
special project during the first summer term will 
be the conference on curriculum at the Continu- 
ation Study Center, from June 20 to 25. 

Courses also have been prepared for teachers 
and students in journalism, art, business ad- 
ministration, chemistry, history, library training, 
medicine, music, nursing, political science and 
other subjects. 


CONFERENCES ON AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL conferences have been arranged dur- 
ing the summer session at Teachers College, 
Columbia University where critical issues in 
American education will be discussed. Placed 
at convenient hours during the session and led 
by well known specialists, these meetings will 
sound the keynote for the summer of 1938. 
They are open to all students, to faculty mem- 
bers and to the general public. 

A symposium on general education, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. 8S. R. Powers will be based 
on a report made recently at Teachers College, 
the result of a study to find how instruction in 
science may best serve the purposes of general 
education. Taking science teaching as a basis, 
the report recommends improvements and out- 
lines future possibilities for the entire field of 
education. Conferences on this subject will be 
held at 11: 30 every school day from July 25 to 
August 5. Leaders of the discussions include 
Dr. K. W. Bigelow, director of the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American Council 
on Edueation which is working on a 5-year study 
of teacher-training; Dr. V. T. Thayer, director 
of Ethical Culture School, New York and of the 
Commission on Secondary School Curriculum of 
the Progressive Education Association. This 
commission supervises summer work-shops at 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y., the 
Colorado Women’s College, Denver and Mills 
College, Oakland, Calif.; Dr. Maleolm S. Mac- 
Lean, Director of General College, University 
of Minnesota; Dr. Paul B. Sears, head of the 
department of botany, University of Oklahoma 
and author of “Deserts on the March” and 
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“This is our World”; and Dr. John G. Pilley, 
research associate at Teachers College and lec- 
turer in education at the University of Bristol, 
England. 

Forum Discussions on Nursery School and 
Kindergarten-First Grade Education, under the 
supervision of Professor E. Mae Raymond, 
Teachers College will be held on July 12, 21 and 
27 and on August 3 at 8 Pp. mM. “New Ventures 
for To-day’s Children” will be the theme of 
these meetings which will consider the child in 
institutions, the handicapped child and the child 
in relation to radio, moving pictures and 
museums. 

Critical issues and specific problems in ele- 
mentary schools will be intensively considered 
in daily conferences on elementary education, 
led by Harold Hunt, superintendent of schools, 
New Rochelle. Forty-nine well-known elemen- 


tary educators will speak during the 6 weeks’ 
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series. Among them are: Caroline Zachry, Pro- 
gressive Education Association, Claire Zyve, 
New York University, and the following pro- 
fessors at Teachers College: L. Thomas Hop- 
kins, George W. Hartmann, Fannie Dunn, 
Frank W. Cyr, Gerald S. Craig, George S. 
Counts, Harold F. Clark, Roma Gans, Harold 
Rugg, John L. Childs, Hollis L. Caswell, Lester 
Dix and J. R. MeGaughy. 

Other conferences will treat of current educa- 
tional problems. They are: The Education of 
Teachers to be held at New College on Wednes- 
day, July 27 from 2:30 to 5 p. m.; Secondary 
Edueation; Educational Administration, Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, and Thursdays at 1:30, 
led by Drs. J. K. Norton and J. H. Newlon. 
Current questions in the teaching of mathe- 
matics, Thursdays at 3:30, Clifford B. Upton, 
chairman; and conferences and discussions on 
science and science teaching, Wednesday at 
4:30, S. R. Powers, chairman. 

To develop a better understanding among 
educators and the workers in fields of com- 
munity interests a special meeting will be held 
Thursday evening July 21 and all day Friday, 
July 22. Public health, social work, commu- 
nity housing, delinquency, crime prevention, 
probation and parole will be discussed under 
the leadership of Dr. N. L. Engelhardt. 
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THE HARVARD REPORT ON DR. 
WALSH AND DR. SWEEZY 

A REPORT by a committee made up of nine 
senior members of the faculty of Harvard Uni- 
versity has been made public. The committee, 
of which Dr. Ralph Barton Perry, Pierce pro- 
fessor of philosophy, was chairman, was charged 
with the investigation of the failure to reappoint 
Dr. J. Raymond Walsh and Dr. Alan R. Sweezy 
for a full term. It was found that the reason 
was a misunderstanding between the university 
administration and the department of economics. 

Dr. Conant had ruled that only two of the 
seven economics instructors could be promoted 
during the period 1936-38. A majority of the 
department of economics, including its chair- 
man, according to the committee, interpreted this 
as meaning that the other five could not be pro- 
moted during that period, but could be retained 
as instructors for the regular three-year term 
and might be eligible for eventual promotion. 
Dr. Conant, however, it was stated, intended his 
ruling to mean that only the two men chosen for 
promotion during the period should be retained 
on the faculty. Consequently, when the depart- 
ment recommended the reappointment of Drs. 
Sweezy and Walsh for a regular three-year 
term, the recommendation was rejected by Dr. 
Conant and the corporation. 

The report states that neither the department 
nor the administration “was governed by preju- 
dice against their ‘political views and activities 
outside the university’; and that neither candi- 
date suffered by that action any denial or 
abridgement whatever of their rights of aca- 
demic freedom, which are traditionally respected 
at Harvard.” 

The committee recommended that Dr. Walsh 
and Dr. Sweezy be reinstated and receive three- 
year appointments, with the possibility of pro- 
motion during that period if recommended by 
the executive committee of the department of 
economies. Both Dr. Walsh and Dr. Sweezy 
have since resigned from the Harvard faculty 
to accept other positions. Dr. Walsh left the 
university last fall and Dr. Sweezy left about a 
month ago. 

A letter from Dr. Conant to the Board of 
Overseers of the university, which prefaces the 
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report, states that the Harvard Corporation had 
rejected the recommendation of the committee 
as impossible to carry out in view of existing 
regulations. 

The investigating committee under Dr. Perry 
was appointed last summer by Dr. Conant, after 
a petition by about one hundred and thirty fac- 
ulty members had requested him to act. Be- 
sides Dr. Perry the committee included Kenneth 
Ballard Murdock, professor of English, secre- 
tary; Felix Frankfurter, Byrne professor of 
administrative law; Edmund Morris Morgan, 
Bussey professor of law and acting dean of the 
faculty of law; Samuel Eliot Morison, pro- 
fessor of history; Edwin Merrick Dodd, Jr., 
professor of law; Arthur Meier Schlesinger, 
professor of history, and Harlow Shapley, Paine 
professor of astronomy and director of the Har- 
vard Observatory. Professor Elmer P. Kohler, 
a ninth member, was ill at the time the report 
was in preparation and died last month. 


THE ELECTION OF DR. VANNEVAR 
BUSH AS PRESIDENT OF THE 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTION 

Dr. VANNEVAR BuSH, vice-president and dean 
of engineering of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology since 1932, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
He is internationally known for his achieve- 
ments in research and his contributions to scien- 
tifie and engineering education. 

Dr. Bush is a native of Everett, Mass., the 
son of the late Rev. R. Perry Bush, for fifty 
years a clergyman in the vicinity of Boston. 
He was graduated from Tufts College in 1913, 
and in 1916 was awarded the degree of doctor 
of engineering from Harvard University and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. In 
1932 he received the honorary degree of doctor 
of science from Tufts College, of which he is a 
trustee. 

Dr. Bush was invited to join the faculty of 
the institute in 1919, as professor of electric 
power transmission. He later made a compre- 
hensive study of the undergraduate curriculum 
in electrical engineering to develop the most 
efficient methods of teaching in this field. His 
career as a teacher has been no less notable than 
his achievements in research. He was appointed 
vice-president and dean of the School of Engi- 
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neering in March, 1932. At the same time he 
was elected a member of the corporation. 

As president of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, Dr. Bush will hold the highest ad- 
ministrative position in one of the world’s 
largest foundations devoted to the advancement 
of knowledge by research for the benefit of the 
public. Its vast resources include research sta- 
tions in various countries and its interests range 
from marine biology to archeology. 

Commenting on the appointment of Dean 
Bush, President Compton said: 


Dean Bush is so eminently qualified for his new 
position, and the post is of such great influence and 
opportunity in the field of science and human wel- 
fare, that his colleagues at technology are unani- 
mous in their approval of his selection. As they 
feel pride in his recognition and satisfaction in 
his enlarged new opportunities, they nevertheless 
will sadly miss his keen and ever constructive 
counsel and direction. To me, personally, Dean 
Bush has been so loyal as a friend and has shown 
such good judgment and analytical power in his 
administrative work as vice-president of the insti- 
tute, that it is only the magnitude of his oppor- 
tunity that enables me to say that I am sincerely 
glad in the new situation both for him, and for the 
Carnegie Institution. His rare capacity for making 
an original constructive contribution to the solu- 
tion of every problem that comes to him will be 
a great asset in directing the far-flung affairs of the 
Carnegie Institution. 

Fortunately, Dean Bush will be able to maintain 
supervisory contact with a group of very important 
scientific and engineering developments which are 
now actively in progress at technology largely as 
the product of his inventive skill. These include 
mechanical and electrical machines for solving diffi- 
cult mathematical equations of importance in sci- 
ence and engineering, and methods of power de- 
velopment. 

Fortunately, also, we have strong men on the 
staff to carry on the administrative work. Pro- 
fessor Edward L. Moreland, head of the Depart- 
ment of Electrical Engineering and nationally 
known also as a member of the firm of Jackson and 
Moreland, consulting engineers, will assume the 
duties of dean of engineering at the institute on 
July 1. Dr. Bush will continue to serve as vice- 
president of the institute probably until next Janu- 
ary. Several other assignments of portions of Dean 
Bush’s present duties will be announced later. 
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DEGREES CONFERRED BY COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

At the commencement exercises of Columbia 

University on June 1 the honorary degree of 

doctor Alfred 

Chester Beatty, mining engineer; Gano Dunn, 

electrical engineer, and Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., 


Public Health 


of science was conferred on 


surgeon-general of the U. 8. 
Service. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Letters was 
conferred upon eight men and women, three of 
them Europeans. There were: José Castillejo, 
professor of law at the University of Madrid; 
Sir Herbert Grierson, Lord Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; Thomas Mann, exiled Ger- 
man novelist and eritic; James Hampton Kirk- 
land, chancellor emeritus of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity; Dorothy Thompson, journalist; Charles 
Seymour, president of Yale University; Oliver 
M. W. Sprague, economist, and Robert Gordon 
Sproul, president of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology was conferred on the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
R. Sizoo, pastor of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Nicholas. State Supreme Court Justice 
Philip J. McCook and United States Senator 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 

The degrees were conferred by President 
Nicholas Murray Butler. Among the citations 
were the following: 

Sir HERBERT JOHN CLIFFORD GRIERSON, Lord Rector 
of the University of Edinburgh—Master of Arts 
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of the Universities of Aberdeen and of Oxford: 
long-time professor of English literature at the 
University of Edinburgh and now Lord Reetor 
of that ancient institution of learning; out. 
standing scholar and interpreter of the litera. 
ture of our language; author of a score of works 
of major importance. 

JAMES HAMPTON KIRKLAND, chancellor emeritus of 
Vanderbilt University—Trained at Wofford 
College, South Carolina, and later through grad- 
uate study at the University of Leipzig; uniting 
high administrative competence with broad and 
sound scholarship; serving for full forty-five 
years as chancellor of Vanderbilt University, 
wearing easily a score of honors worthily won. 

CHARLES SEYMOUR, president of Yale University— 
Native and citizen of New Haven, Conn.; stu 
dent at the Universities of Cambridge and of 
Paris, as well as Yale; exchange professor at 
the several Belgian universities following the 
Great War; attached to the American Commis- 
sion at the Peace Conference in Paris in 1919; 
associated with the most important organiza 
tions in his chosen field of knowledge both in 
Europe and in this country; now fifteenth presi 
dent of Yale University, with which Columbia 
has had intimate relations from the very founda- 
tion and from whose sons Columbia has chosen 
three of its twelve presidents. 

ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, president of the University 
of California—Graduated at the University of 
California, of which he is now the honored chief 
administrator; meeting with insight and with 
foresight the many difficult problems which con 
front the American universities of to-day and 
serving the public in a score of helpful and 
significant ways. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


DEAN Henry TOWNLEY HEALD, of the Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology, Chicago, has been 
elected president of the institute, succeeding Dr. 
Willard Eugene Hotchkiss, who resigned last 
October to devote his time to civie and economic 
work. Dean Heald was appointed acting pres- 
ident after the resignation of Dr. Hotchkiss. 


Dr. FREDERICK Harp, professor of English in 
the College of Arts and Sciences at Tulane Uni- 
versity, has been appointed by the administrators 
of the Tulane educational fund to sueceed Dr. 
Pierce Butler as dean of Newcomb College, the 
women’s division of the university. Dr. Butler 


will retire at the close of the current university 
session after serving for thirty-six years as a 
member of the Neweomb faculty. He has been 
dean of the college since 1919. Dr. Hard’s ap- 
pointment will become effective on September 1. 


Dr. ELMER CULLER, professor of psychology 
at the University of Illinois, has been appointed 
professor of psychology at the University of 
Rochester. He succeeds Dr. Leonard Carmichael, 
who was recently elected president of Tufts 
College, Boston. 


Dr. Finuta G. CrawrorD, head of the depart- 
ment of political science in the Maxwell School 
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of Citizenship of Syracuse University, who was 
appointed recently dean of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts, will take up his work on July 1 when 
Dr. Karl C. Leebrick becomes president of Kent 
State University, Ohio. 


Miss Heten D. Braapon, now dean of the 
College for Women of the University of Roches- 
ter, has been appointed dean of Hood College. 
She sueceeds Miss Ruth Vesta Pope, who re- 
cently resigned after serving as dean for six 
years. 

Dr. Eart C. McCRACKEN, assistant professor 
of physies at the Iowa State College, has been 
appointed head of the department of physies at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. He has 
been a member of the Iowa State College staff 
for fifteen years. 


Harry D. Gipeonss, for eight years associate 
professor at the University of Chicago, has been 
appointed professor of economies at Columbia 
University. 

Dr. FREDERICK B. MumForp will retire next 
September as dean of the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Missouri. 


THE retirement is announced of Dean George 
D). Chase, of the University of Maine, who will 
complete this year thirty-three years of service. 
He has served as professor and head of the de- 
partment of classics since 1905 and as dean of 
graduate study since its establishment as a sepa- 
rate administrative unit of the university in 
1933. 


COMPLETING more than half a century of 
service to the schools of New York State, Claude 
A. Duvall will retire as superintendent of schools 
at Solvay at the end of the current school year. 
He has been connected with the Solvay schools 
since 1898, was principal of the Solvay High 
School from 1911 to 1925 and has been super- 
intendent since that time. 


Hetu G. Coons, principal of the Bethlehem 
Central High School at Delmar, N. Y., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools at Amster- 
dam to succeed Wilbur H. Lynch, who will retire 
at the end of the present year after spending 
forty years in the service of the schools of the 
State of New York. 


Paut S. Conk Ln, assistant principal of Rock- 
ford High School, has been appointed county 
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superintendent of the schools of Winnebago 
County, Illinois. He succeeds Irving F. Pear- 
son, who on July 1 becomes executive secretary 
of the Illinois Edueation Association. 


Dr. FranK D. WHALEN, principal of the Clark 
Junior High School, the Bronx, has been elected 
chairman of the Joint Committee of Teachers’ 
Organizations, which is composed of seventy-five 
teachers’ associations in New York City. 


A COMMITTEE of public school district super- 
intendents of Chicago has been appointed to 
study the proposal to place the schools of the 
city on a twelve-month basis. Miss Minnie EK. 
Fallon, assistant superintendent in charge: of 
elementary schools, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. Chicago schools are now on a nine and 
one-half month basis but are expected to return 
to a ten month school year next year. They 
were reduced from the ten month year during 
the depression. 


The Chicago Daily Tribune reports that 
Superintendent of Schools, William H. John- 
son, received the indorsement of the school 
board on May 18 when, by a vote of seven to two, 
the board members turned down a resolution 
introduced by Mrs. W. S. Hefferan asking for 
an investigation of his office. 


Dr. WiuuiAM M. KINGSLEY, treasurer of New 
York University for thirty-four years, has re- 
signed as chief financial officer of the university. 
Dr. Kingsley, who will remain as senior member 
of the council, will be succeeded as treasurer by 
Benjamin Strong, secretary since 1932, and as 
chairman of the finance committe by Laurence 
G. Payson, a member of the couneil since 1933. 
Orrin R. Judd will sueceed Mr. Strong as 
secretary. 


Dr. Water F. WILLcox, emeritus professor 
of economies and statistics at Cornell University, 
will be chairman of the delegation of the United 
States Government to the twenty-fourth session 
of the International Statistical Institute which 
will be held at Praha, Czechoslovakia, from 
September 12 to 19. 


LuTHER BooNE BEWLEY, director of education 
since 1919, the last American director of a Phil- 
ippine government bureau, resigned on May 
28 and has been appointed technical adviser on 
education to President Manuel Quezon. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Ross G. Harrison, 
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since 1927 Sterling professor of biology at Yale 
University, who will retire from active teaching 
at the end of the academic year, was given on 
May 29 at the Osborn Zoological Laboratory, of 
which he is director. Dr. Harrison has served 
as a member of the faculty for thirty years. 


Dr. WaLToN CoLcorD JOHN, senior specialist 
in higher education of the United States Office 
of Edueation, and Dr. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, who were the first to receive the 
doctorate in education from the George Wash- 
ington University, were the guests of honor on 
the twentieth anniversary of their graduation at 
a dinner, given on June 3, by the faculty of 
the School of Education, alumni who held the 
doctorate in education and graduate students 
who receive the doctorate at the coming com- 
mencement. Professor William Cullen French 
presided as toastmaster. The guests of honor 
were introduced by Dr. William Carl Ruediger, 
for twenty-three years dean of the School of 
Education and now provost of the university. 
Dr. James Harold Fox, the newly appointed 
dean, was among the speakers. 


A DINNER in honor of Dr. Ernest G. Town- 
send, dean and professor of Bible at Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College, was given on May 27. 
Dr. Townsend has been with the college since 
January, 1901. He served as acting president 
from 1911-12; as vice-president from 1919 to 
1923; as dean since 1923, and in various other 
capacities, 

A SILVER plaque “for outstanding service to 
American youth” was presented on May 29 to 
Dr. Charles E. Beury, president of Temple Uni- 
versity, at the fifth annual Memorial Day ban- 
quet of the Frederick D. and Irving 8S. Clair 
Post of the American Legion. Presentation of 
the plaque was made by Judge Theodore Rosen, 
past commander of the post. 


THE doctorate of laws was conferred on June 
2 by Rollins College on Dr. Glenn Frank, chair- 
man of the program committee of the Repub- 
liean party, formerly president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The degree of doctor of lit- 
erature was conferred on Professor Herman F. 
Harris, head of the department of English at 


the college. 
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At the seventy-fifth annual commencement at 
the Kansas State College on May 30 honorary 
degrees were awarded as follows: Doctor of 
science to Miss Lita Bane, head of the depart- 
ment of home economics, University of Illinois; 
Ula May Dow, of the class of 1905, head of the 
department of foods, Simmons College; David 
Fairchild, of the class of 1888, formerly in 
charge of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture; Merritt F. 
Miller, dean-elect of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Missouri; and William A. Hagan, 
of the class of 1915, dean of the New York State 
Veterinary College; Doctor of engineering, to 
William L. Enfield, of the class of 1909, manager 
of the Edison Laboratories at Nela Park; Doctor 
of laws to William M. Jardine, formerly Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and now president of the 
University of Wichita. 

At the commencement exercises of Albion Col- 
lege, Michigan, which were held on June 6, hon- 
orary degrees were conferred as follows: the 
doctorate of laws on Aaron John Brumbaugh, 
dean of the college at the University of Chicago, 
who delivered the commencement address; the 
doctorate of divinity on Sidney Davey Eva, 
secretary of the Detroit Area of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, who preached the bacca- 
laureate sermon; and the doctorate of laws on 
Randolph Greenfield Adams, director of the 
William L. Clements Library of American 
History at the University of Michigan and 
director of the Committee on Americana for 
College Libraries of the American Historical 
Association. 

Dr. ALFRED McCuiunG LEE, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at the Institute of Human 
Relations at Yale University, has been given the 
1937 research award of Sigma Delta Chi, the 
national professional journalistic society. The 
award is in recognition of Dr. Lee’s book on 
“The Daily Newspaper in America,” as “the 
most outstanding piece of research in journalism 
completed during the year.”’ Dr. Lee is on leave 
for the present academic year from the Univer- 
sity of Kansas where he is associate professor 
of sociology and journalism. 

Dr. J. O. CrEAGER, of the School of Education 
of New York University, is spending the next 
three months in Europe in order to make a study 
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of certain new features of higher education. Dr. 
Creager gives a course at the university on the 
comparative and historical study of university 
systems. 

Dr. Wi~tt1amM Ewart LAWRENCE, assistant 
professor of sociology at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, has been granted leave of absence for 
the semester beginning in September to go to 
Yale University to make a cross-cultural survey 
of the primitive tribes of Australia for the In- 
stitute of Human Relations ‘in cooperation with 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The study, which 
will be organized under Professor George P. 
Murdock, director of the Institute of Human 
Relations, will be of four hundred tribes of the 
most primitive people in the world. 


THE condition of Dr. Ernst F. Pihlblad, pres- 
ident of Bethany College at Lindsborg, Kans., 
and state senator, who was seriously injured in 
an automobile accident on May 30, is reported 
to be improving. 

Dr. Jacos GouLp ScHURMAN, formerly presi- 
dent of Cornell University and ambassador to 
Germany, who celebrated his eighty-fourth birth- 
day on May 22, addressed the Constitutional 
Convention at Albany, N. Y., on May 31 in con- 
nection with the observance of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of ratification by New 
York of the Constitution of the United States. 
Dr. Schurman was vice-president of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1915. 


Dr. ALBERT EINSTEIN addressed the gradu- 
ating elass of Swarthmore College at the com- 
mencement exercises, which were held on June 6. 


Dr. ArtHUR H. Compton, professor of phys- 
ics at the University of Chicago, will deliver the 
commencement address on June 20 at the forty- 
fifth annual graduation exercises of the Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia. He will 
take as his subject “Some Implications of 
Science.” 


Dr. FREDERICK B. Rosrnson, president of the 
College of the City of New York, addressed 
more than five hundred pupils and visitors on 
June 4 at the annual children’s day program of 
the Dobbs Ferry Children’s Village. 


AT the commencement of the Horace Mann 
School for Boys of Teachers College, Columbia 
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University, Dr. Levering Tyson, president of 
Muhlenberg College, gave the address. Dr. Mil- 
ton C. Del Manzo, provost of Teachers College, 
presided. 


PROFESSOR CHARLES DaRwiIn ADAMS, who re- 
tired more than ten years ago as head of the 
department of Greek of Dartmouth College, died 
on May 28 at the age of eighty-one years. 


JAMES H. Foster, director of the Child Aid 
Bureau of the New York State Department of 
Social Welfare at Albany, died on May 9. He 
was sixty-four years old. 


Lorp NUFFIELD has made a gift of £50,000 to 
complete the fund necessary to cover the cost of 
a suitable building for the Student’s Union of 
the University of London in accordance with 
the conditions laid down by the National Fitness 
Council and the University Grants Committee, 
by which grants of £25,000 and £35,000, respec- 
tively, had been provided towards the provision 
of facilities for physical instruction and recre- 
ation. 


As reported in a cable from Ketchikan, 
Alaska, to The New York Times, A. H. Ziegler, 
returning from a meeting of the Territorial 
Board of Education at Fairbanks, reports that 
serious problems are facing the territory, due to 
an increase of school children in nearly every 
district, the need of new schools, the expenses of 
four hundred children at the Matanuska gov- 
ernment colony and the curtailed revenues this 
season from the restricted salmon pack. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Manila, 
dated June 4, reports that a bill has been passed 
by the Philippine Assembly providing for op- 
tional religious instruction in publie schools. 
President Manuel L. Quezon, himself a con- 
verted Roman Catholic, took the stand that 
under existing legislation responsibility for 
teaching religion is placed upon the parents 
and guardians and upon the church to which 
the family belongs, but not upon the govern- 
ment. The measure would have made it the 
duty of the superintendent of schools to fix 
a reasonable hour for classes in religion in 
Philippine public schools. 


A UnitTep Press dispatch reports that the 
Cleveland Student Exchange, Ine., has received 
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invitations from English families to select a 
group of representative American boys and girls 
to be the guests in English homes. The exchange 
has returned the invitation and will entertain a 
similar group of English boys and girls in Cleve- 
The visitors are to be from 14 to 19 years 
The Student Exchange arranged for the 
students in Cleveland this 
spring and last. Cleveland students, in turn, 
visited in German homes. The American con- 
tingent bound for England will sail from New 
York on July 6. Their steamer will call at 
Cobh, Ireland, and will then proceed to Glasgow 
through the Firth of Clyde. In Glasgow, the 
visitors will entrain for London. On July 20 
they will take a sightseeing trip to Oxford. All 
groups will meet again in London on August 2 
and leave for Sunderland, where once more they 
will enter English homes as guests. They will 
before sailing for home on 


land. 
old. 


visits of German 


visit Edinburgh 
August 11. 

THE Institute of International Education, 
New York City, announces the award of four- 
teen scholarships for American undergraduates 


spending their junior year in France. The win- 
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ners of these awards, chosen from thirty-eight 
applicants, will study in Paris at the Sorbonne 
under the auspices of the well-organized Dela- 
ware plan. Nine of these scholarships are given 
by the French Government, one by Mr. Robert 
H. Richards, of Wilmington, Delaware, three by 
Mr. H. Fletcher Brown, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and one by Mr. J. Pilling Wright, of 
Newark, Delaware. The group will sail for 
France in August, and will spend a month in 
Tours for preliminary language study before 
undertaking work at the University of Paris. 


THROUGH the generosity of the mayor and 
people of the Bernese Oberland village of Adel- 
boden twenty-five children from the homes of un- 
employed workers in the special areas of South 
Wales, northeast England and Cumberland will 
enjoy a holiday lasting a month in Switzer- 
land. The party will leave London on June 15 
and will see the Alpine country at its best. The 
children will be accompanied by two adult 
teachers. Although it has no special funds for 
such a purpose, the British National Council 
has undertaken to find the money for railway 
fares and pocket money for the children. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS HAVE 
CHANGED TOO 

It’s a far ery from the modern Sunday sehool 
(called church school now) to the days when, 
spruced up in your best suit, you wiggled im- 
patiently on a hard church pew for 30 minutes 
a week. In some of the modern chureh schools 
the process of learning ethics has been made so 
engrossing that, far from parents having to urge 
their children to go, there are long waiting lists 
of those who want to enroll. These schools em- 
ploy with imagination and skill all the devices 
of modern progressive education to do what the 
old type of Sunday school tried fitfully to ac- 
complish with a program of rally days and 
precepts. 

At Riverside Church, New York, Sunday ses- 
sions of the church school last not 30 minutes 
but three hours, and there are usually meetings 
during the week. A lot of old terms are un- 
known in these modern environs—among them 
the word “collection.” From the second grade 
on the children themselves decide what they will 


do with their offering. Several years ago by 
common consent dimes and nickels bought a 
German shepherd for the Seeing Eye. When 
some charity asks for money a budget committee 
makes a thorough investigation—whether the re- 
quest is from the chureh or not—and the re- 
sults of the investigation are not only decisive 
but help to extend the children’s knowledge of 
problems that touch human need. 

Other groups elsewhere are as active. Look 
in on youngsters finding out for themselves 
about modern religious beliefs at the First Meth- 
odist Chureh of Evanston, Illinois. Some of 
the group have attended services at a Jewish 
synagogue the previous Friday night. Others 
visited a Greek Orthodox church. A boy tells 
what he’s found in a book on the Hebrew 
prophets. Another reports on Hinduism. An- 
other on Christian Science. They discuss a 
drama, The Contribution of the Jew to Our 
World, which they are to present to the whole 
school. 

Five years ago this church had a conventional 
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Sunday school. What are the results of the 
new as compared to the old? The enthusiasm of 
the children is obvious and parents have shifted 
from eritieism to cooperation. The conservative 
eoverning board of the church is spending more 
money. Ten years ago a survey of Chicago 
Sunday schools showed that 53 per cent. of the 
young people left their classes for more divert- 
ing Sunday morning pursuits. Now those who 
leave this school for lack of interest is half of 
one per cent. One department maintains a 
yearly average attendance of 86 per cent.; com- 
pulsory publie sehool attendance in the same 
community is 91 per cent. 

The Madison Avenue Presbyterian Chureh in 
New York has an answer for parents who be- 
moan the demise of the Golden Text and other 
appurtenanee of the older type of Sunday 
school. To tell Bible stories, to inspire in the 
child a desire to commit great scriptural pas- 
sages to memory is, they insist, the proper fune- 
tion of the family. Then they call the bluff by 
offering a course to parents on how to present 
the Bible in the home. 

A group of 12-year-old boys in this school 
didn’t want to study the Bible any more. That 
was “kid stuff” until a resourceful teacher sug- 
gested that the story of David had first-night 
possibilities as drama. Children now run a 
series of productions, being playwrights and re- 
search experts, property men and players, di- 
rectors and audience. Nineteen of these dra- 
matie enterprises were good enough to make a 
book published for the extension of the idea in 
other sehools. 

That the child may lose himself in a sincere 
and honest effort to relive great experiences is a 
function of religious education in these progres- 
church schools. Dramaties is only one 
There are four gowned choirs of chil- 


sive 
phase, 
dren. Each year a foreign student comes to the 
Madison Avenue school as “roving teacher,” giv- 
ing a realistie touch to their picture of world 
One year this student-teacher was a 
South African. In its mid-week club program 
one of the classes made a checker-board set for 
him to take home to boys of their age. Corre- 
spondence resulted, each asking for pictures of 
what the other side of the world looked like. 
The New York boys snapped pictures from the 


e ymity. 
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top of the Empire State Building for their 
distant friends. 

Recently the high-school group at the Hyde 
Park Baptist Chureh, Chicago, got interested in 
the Crusades. A forum group looked np the 
facts. A visual education group collected lan- 
tern slides to illustrate them. A diorama group, 
inspired by the Chicago World’s Fair, built a 
miniature monastery. The teacher asked what 
the church of the tenth century would have done 
with radio knowledge and technique, and one of 
the boys, whose life was radio, promptly rigged 
up a broadeasting station and prepared an ad- 
dress which one of the early Christian heroes 
delivered to a twentieth century audience. 

The school at Riverside Church, covering 17 
different floors and serviced by both local and 
express elevators, dramatically illustrates what 


.the one-room country Sunday school can become 


when it grows up and seeks its fortune in the 
big city. 

Here the first-grade children study how to get 
along with others in the family. They may build 
a miniature community of homes. They will hear 
stories about girls and boys in happy families. 
On a week day they will visit a group of orphan 
children and invite them in return to a Saturday 
afternoon of games at Riverside. They spend 
three hours together on Sunday, enjoy a mid- 
morning lunch, games, rest and music. 

The horizon of the second-grade children has 
extended beyond the family, so they are now 
learning how to get along with others in the 
community. Stories and handwork are directed 
to that end. They visit a school for blind chil- 
dren and take as a gift an Eskimo village made 
with cardboard, tin cans and flour paste. 

Or they may be learning about “migrant” 
children, those boys and girls who move about 
the country wherever their parents find seasonal 
work to do. For the amusement of these chil- 
dren who have no homes, their Riverside friends 
prepare scrapbooks; working with their hands 
they build a bridge of sympathy. 

Now that bridge extends to the children of 
Spain. They hear that an organization, World 
Friendship Among Children, has arranged for 
free posting of simple suiteases filled with 
clothes and toys. Committees of children go 
with their teachers to choose what they buy. 
They talk over the letter to be enclosed, saying, 
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in part, “We want to be friends with the chil- 
dren of all countries. We want our world to be 
a better one when we grow up and think this 
may come true if the children of different coun- 
tries can get acquainted. When we know each 
other better we are less apt to have wars because 
we understand each others’ problems.” 

In the fourth, fifth and sixth grades are chil- 
dren introduced to the study of religion. A 
group will search out stories of the relation of 
water to religion, how mankind has believed in 
times in gods of the storm and of the sea, how 
he has prayed for needed rains or worshipped 
by a waterfall. Or a group will look into the 
relation of religion to the sky or sun, moon and 
stars. They visit the Hayden planetarium. They 
find out what leading astronomers have said 
about religion, beginning with the faraway days 
of early Egypt and Babylonia. 

In one of these church schools a child once 
asked, “How did the world happen to begin? 
Where did the first person come from?” Others 
chimed in, “Yes, that’s what I want to know, 
too.” These two questions brought, not a pat 
answer, but a year’s study, since written up in 
a 160-page book. 

“There must be a God,” says a ten-year-old, 


“Since so many people have worshipped him.” 
“But how does my prayer get to God when there 
are six floors above our apartment?” asks an- 
So these children relive the spiritual 
They read, study and 


other. 
quest of their ancestors. 
They dramatize man’s struggle 
They illustrate phases of it in 
painting or clay modelling. They listen to 
musie through which man has expressed his re- 
There’s ample time for all 


ask questions. 
for religion. 


ligious emotions. 
this—three hours each Sunday morning and an 
occasional evening or half-day during the week. 

When the Riverside Chureh was being built a 
resourceful teacher utilized the children’s nor- 
mal interest in construction to teach religious 
The risks undertaken by workers, their 
heroism and strength, even the tragedy of unem- 


values. 


ployment, became real to these youngsters as 
they climbed about, asked questions and watched 
progress. A stonecutter gathered a group 
around him and explained his craftsmanship. 
David Livingstone was being carved in stone. 
But this Italian artist didn’t know about him, 
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so the children read up on the missionary and 
taught the artist. Said he, “Oh, I did not know 
I make so great a man!” 

This school pays the teaching staff. Each 
teacher must make a weekly report, showing the 
work done and questions still unanswered. De- 
partmental staff meetings occur at least once a 
month. Each September the entire staff goes to 
a camp in Connecticut for a week-end of dis- 
cussion. One of the perennial questions that 
pops up there is what to do about waiting lists— 
children for whom there simply isn’t room. 

These are but a few of the chureh schools 
that are applying the most up-to-date educa- 
tional methods to character training. There are 
others, somewhat hampered by funds and equip- 
ment, which have the same approach. They 
represent a new attitude on the part of the 
church leaders, substituting trained teachers and 
attractive courses for rally days and elass pins. 
In objective they have much in common with 
the old-time Sunday school. Their aim is to 
put religion to work, make it contribute to day 
by day living. It is in methods that they differ, 
using project as well as precept and weaving 
religion into the fabric of common experience. 


EUGENE EXxMAN 
HARTSDALE, N. Y. 


WHAT PRICE FAILURE? 


THE answer to the question “How ean we re- 
duce the number of failures?” does not lie in the 
direction of impoverishing the curricula nor does 
it involve a reduction of the school’s standard. 
It centers rather around cooperation among the 
teachers. Their efforts must be in the direction 
of eliminating the causes of failures. 

Some of these causes and suggestions for elimi- 
nating them are: 


Children do not learn because they are not inter- 
ested. 
Each teacher should therefore: 

Study herself so as to improve her methods; 

Study the other teachers so that she may im- 
prove herself ; 

Be so anxious to improve that she welcomes 
criticism and suggestions from her fellow 
teachers (that she feel that these teachers 
are members of her family) ; 

Be alert to the possibility of vitalizing the 
subject-matter ; 

Be certain that each child in her class be- 
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longs there, that is, likes to be there, is 
‘“able’’ to be there. 

Children do not learn because their home condi- 
tions are not conducive to study since they 
are 

Noisy and over-crowded ; 

Poor and the child has to work to help support 
the household ; 

Each teacher should therefore acquaint her- 
self with the situation and see if there is 
any agency that can cope with the problem 
so that pressure is lifted from the child. 

Children do not learn because they come to school 
physically and mentally exhausted since they 
are 

Not well nourished ; 

Never permitted the proper rest ; 

Each teacher should therefore attempt to 
teach something about diet and rest and 
see that the teachings are carried out. 

Children do not learn because they are frequently 
absent. 

The teacher should therefore: 

Be more than an ‘‘ excuse acceptor’’; 

Find out the cause of the absence and take 
steps to remove the cause; 

Have a plan by which she checks to see that 
the child who was absent makes up his 
work. 

Children do not learn because they have been too 
rapidly accelerated. 

The teachers should cooperate to study the 
marking technique and attempt to make it 
as objective as possible; 

Provision should be made for testing before the 
term begins as well as at the end of the 
term ; 

Such a plan would make possible the deter- 
mining not only what has been learned but 
also how fast it has been forgotten; 

Tests should be of the type that the children 
may grade themselves and should be an indi- 
cation to them and the teachers that a par- 
ticular unit of work has been completed. 

Children do not learn because they are the victim 
of an ‘‘infinitely incomprehensible mass of 
knowledge.’ ’1 

They are so busy counting the trees that they 
can not observe the forest.2 

The teachers can help by having each class 
period under ‘‘a given teacher. (be) ... an 
opportunity for relating and synthesizing the 
different meanings acquired.’’ 

1 David G. Ryans, ScHooL ANp Society, 43: 297- 

298, February 29, 1936. 


2Charles W. Knudsen, Curriculum Jour., 7-12, 
January, 1937. 
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She can see that the curriculum is more pur- 
poseful and that the non-essentials are 
weeded out and that the whole ‘‘hangs to- 
gether.’’ 

Children do not learn because they are buffeted 
by too many opposing forces 

The teachers should see that 
There is cooperation between the home and 

the school and that the ideals of the school 
are understood by the home so that the 
child does not come to school with a ‘‘ mind 
set’’ which has to be overcome by the 
school ; 

There is cooperation among the various 
teachers and departments so that there is 
not constant relearning and reteaching but 
that accepted habits may be established 
and be permitted to stand. 

Children do not learn because they are dissatisfied 
with the teacher. 

This may be because of some imagined slight, or 

This may be caused by the fact that the teacher 
is ‘‘talking above’’ the child’s head 
The teacher should therefore, make certain 

that she is not playing favorites and that 
all children are given a chance to ‘‘be 
monitor ’’; 


Ascertain that she is always ‘‘ playing 
fair**: 

See that her methods are adapted to the 
class. 


We have, then, in summary some of the causes 
of school failure. It can be seen that many of 
the causes may be easily removed by the teacher. 
Then, why not do something about them. Aside 
from the economic and social losses resultant 
from failure “run rampant” we are creating 
nervous, neurotic, dissatisfied misfits. We are 
not advocating that children be promoted merely 
because we do not wish them to get a taste of 
failure, but we do say: See why they fail. 

We do not say: Segregate your pupils so that 
you can adapt your methods to each group. Do 
this only if other means fail. We do not advo- 
eate putting a child in a group in which he does 
not have always to do his best just because we 
want to make certain that he will pass the dose 
we are prescribing. Each child should be im- 
pelled to do his best. Temper the curriculum to 
the needs of the child. He will not fail if he is 
interested. 

The erux of the matter, then seems to center 


3H. M. Lafferty, ScHoot AND Society, 407, Sep- 
tember 26, 1936. 
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about the child’s interest in the work. If he is 
interested he will not be absent. If he does have 
to be absent he will manage to get the homework 
assignment so that he does not miss the work of 
the day he was absent and the work of the next 
day for which he is not prepared. If he is inter- 
ested he will do work beyond the requirements. 
He will be aroused by the teacher, and the 
teacher will be stimulated by him. They will 
both be putting forth their best efforts. It is 
because of our anxiety that this interest be pres- 
ent that we should spend the maximum of time 
in fitting the curriculum to the needs of the child. 
We must see that the child is guided aright and 
is not “wasting time” in doing something which 
“must be passed.” 
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Perhaps, a point which may have been 
neglected is the fact that many children do not 
know how to study. They will not learn because 
they do not know how to apply what has been 
taught. Then there is something wrong with 
the teaching. The teacher must diseover if what 
she has presented remains an abstract idea, she 
must see that it ties in with the child’s experi- 
ences. She must see that he is given certain tech- 
niques of study so that he can advance even with- 
out her guidance. There must be a carry-over 
from one class to another, from one year to 
another. She must see that education involves 
the unifying of the experiences of the child. 

Morte M. Levy 

New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A STUDENT INTERNATIONAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE EXCHANGE 

Knute A. of Jalsford, Sweden, is very anxious 
to exchange one of his beautiful, well-cured rat 
skins for a buffalo hide, which, he hopes, one of 
his Minnesota correspondents has recently ac- 
quired during a hunting trip on the plains of 
the North Star State. Mary J. of Portland, 
Maine, has just requested the Student Letter 
Exchange of Waseca, Minn., to supply her with 
the name of a “pen pal” in Mexico City, as she 
plans to spend her summer vacation in Mexico. 
Ruth W. of Charleston, S. C., desires the name 
of a pupil in the London, England, schools. She 
expects to visit her correspondent this summer. 

These inquiries and hundreds of similar re- 
quests come in each day. Director R. C. Mishek, 
of the Student Letter Exchange, Waseca, Minn., 
sees that all these desires and needs are promptly 
filled to the complete satisfaction of all. Since 
its inception in July, 1936, the Student Letter 
Exchange has provided hundreds of thousands 
of “pen pals” around the world. The exchange 
arose, originally, from the classroom needs of the 
Waseca High School, Waseca, Minn. Superin- 
tendent H. W. Godfrey and R. C. Mishek, com- 
mercial instructor in the high school, have seen 
the organization which they planned grow rap- 
idly from its small beginnings into its present 


position as approximately the third largest in 
the 


world. Judging by its present rate of 


growth, the Student Letter Exchange, in all 
probability, will lead the field within a short 
time. 

One of the very astonishing and interesting 
things which has been discovered, in its develop- 
ment, is that the pupils in most of the leading 
countries and many of the smaller countries of 
the world have learned to write letters in the 
English language by the time they have reached 
the age of fifteen or sixteen years. In many 
cases, of course, they have learned before that 
age. South and southeastern Europe, however, 
are not as “English-minded” as other parts of 
the continent. English is the first foreign lan- 
guage which must be learned in Germany. It 
has been found that English is used extensively 
in‘such varying countries as Esthonia, Latvia, 


Japan, China, Liberia, Ceylon, Federated Malaya 


States, Argentina, Chile, Peru, Ecuador and even 
in “darkest” Africa. In fact, English seems to 
be taught wherever there are any schools, how- 
ever crude or elementary they may be. 

Teachers and pupils of foreign countries fre- 
quently complain of the constant use of slang, 
idioms and “short-cut” expressions by the stu- 
dents in the schools of the United States. 

Pupils of the United States ask most fre- 
quently for the names of correspondents in 
Hawaii, Germany, Holland, Sweden, France and 
the British Isles. In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to notice that the Hawaiian correspon- 
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dents almost invariably remind us that they are 
citizens of the United States and not of a foreign 
country. They emphasize the fact that the atti- 
tude of respect, loyalty and love of their own 
country, the United States, is taught as much in 
Hawaii as in the schools of the States. 

An endless number and variety of intensely 
interesting occurrences, problems and difficulties 
could be recounted in outlining the development 
of the Waseea Student Letter Exchange. This 
is true also in explaining the securing of the 
names from foreign countries and related phases 
of the work. For instance, it has been found 
that Italy requires that boys shall correspond 
with boys and girls with girls. Any other ar- 
rangement will not be allowed. Again it has 
heen observed that most of the pupils in foreign 
countries have hobbies in which they are very 
much interested. Many foreign pupils are inter- 
ested in eolleeting pictures of movie stars. Their 
favorites are Gary Cooper, Robert Taylor, Clark 
Gable and Shirley Temple. 

In the Student Letter Exchange of Waseca, 
Minn., an ideal method is made available for the 
most stimulating motivation of the pupils’ use of 
English in letter writing and in similar ways. 
The use of the exchange by the pupil brings 
with it another much-desired educational benefit. 
The cultivation of a better understanding of the 
life, ideals and aspirations of the people of other 
countries is one of the most needed and desired 
objectives of education to-day. There is no ques- 
tion but that the exchange provides one of the 
most ideal and most effective ways of realizing 
this aim through our schools. 

H. W. Goprrey 

WASECA, MINN. 


FILM PRODUCTION BY HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 

THE school and the community are being 
brought more closely together by means of a new 
school activity—the making of amateur films by 
groups of students interested in the problems of 
film produetion. 

How have these groups developed? Most of 
them began as photoplay clubs in junior and 
senior high schools, clubs formed primarily to 
develop an appreciation of commercial motion 
Over two thousand clubs of this type 
are now in existence in the United States to-day. 


pictures. 
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Typical activities of such organizations include 
group discussions of current motion pictures, 
visits to local movie theaters and the showing of 
special films before school assemblies. 

In one of these photoplay clubs, members be- 
came seriously interested in the way films were 
taken, and collected special stills which showed 
Hollywood cameramen in action. Books and 
magazines on film technique were purchased and 
read avidly. Before long motion picture cameras 
and other apparatus were acquired. 

With the most essential part of equipment 
available, the club members decided to film a 
school newsreel. A special scenario committee 
planned the shots which were to be taken by the 
cameramen, film was purchased, and soon the 
taking of scenes was begun. Laboratories, the 
gymnasiums, home economics rooms, the princi- 
pal’s office, the school operetta, the football team, 
the cafeteria, the school band—practically every 
feature of school life was included in the film. 
The filming took four weeks, as each “shot” 
meant new problems in lighting and direction, 
and the amateur photographers did practically 
all their work during free periods. 

After the films had been developed, a student 
editing committee selected the most effective 
“shots” for the newsreel, and after some experi- 
mentation suitable titles were designed and pho- 
tographed. 

The finished product was first presented before 
the student body at a special assembly. Later, 
the film was shown before several civie organi- 
zations and a Parent-Teacher group. These 
showings served as a means of acquainting the 
community with the activities of the school. 

Soon afterwards the local secretary of the 
American Red Cross, having seen the First-Aid 
Club seenes in the newsreel, invited the photo- 
play club to take 100 feet of film at the Red Cross 
work rooms. So pleased was she with the results 
that she asked the club to make a 400-foot film 
of the Red Cross activities. The student group, 
working closely with Red Cross officials, pro- 
duced an informative community picture. The 
final film contained views of classes in first aid, 
child care and life saving. The teaching of 
Braille, the making of bandages and other Red 
Cross activities were also included in the produc- 
tion. Appropriate titles and explanations 
accompanied the film. 
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From the standpoint of the Red Cross organi- 
zation, the filming was successful, for the final 
sequence was shown before many groups during 
a membership campaign. The students gained a 
great deal from the enterprise—they learned 
much about the local Red Cross organization, and 
they developed more skilful camera techniques. 
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The community became better acquainted with 
one of its service organizations and aware of the 
existence of a worthwhile school activity. 
Harpy R. Fincu 
ELEANOR D. CuiLp 
GREENWICH HIGH SCHOOL, 
CONN. 


QUOTATIONS 


A FORMER EDITOR RETIRES 

THE educational world has known for some 
time that Charles Hubbard Judd, head of the 
Department of Education of the University of 
Chicago, having reached the age of retirement, 
will sever his official connection with the univer- 
sity at the close of the current academic year. 
The fact of his retirement has been commented 
on widely in the educational and the lay press, 
and many educational meetings, notably those 
held in the late winter at Atlantic City, have been 
given over to doing honor to him. 

The School Review and the Elementary School 
Journal have special reason to mark Professor 
Judd’s retirement with a red letter. Reference 
to his connections with these journals may, para- 
doxically, begin with the assertion that in their 
pages he was never identified as editor by name. 
The nearest approach to such a designation was 
for the year 1917-18, when he was listed as 
chairman of a “joint editorial committee.” Per- 
sons aware of the actual manner of operation 
of the departmental publications know that dur- 
ing the twelve-year period from September, 
1918, to September, 1930, he discharged all the 
responsibilities of editorial direction of both 
journals and of the Supplementary Educational 
Monographs. During this period these publica- 
tions were issued as being “edited by the Fac- 
ulty of the School of Edueation of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago” through an editorial committee. 
In the list of the committee members Professor 
Judd’s name appeared in alphabetical order and 
without special designation for carrying major 
responsibility. Even this long arduous 
period of editorial direction represents merely 
a fraction of his service to the School Review 
and the Elementary School Journal, for he 
manifested a constructive interest in them from 
the beginning of his connection with the uni- 
versity in 1909, even during the years when 


and 


others were in editorial charge. This interest, 
continuing throughout the twenty-nine years of 
his official connection with the university, has 
unquestionably been the most important factor 
in winning for ihese journals their present stand- 
ing among educational periodicals. Although it 
is, by many years, too soon, in view of Professor 
Judd’s vigor of body and mind, to undertake 
appraisal of his many services to American edu- 
cation, we venture the prediction that, when the 
time comes to make it, counted among his chief 
contributions will be his furtherance of the in- 
terests of educational journalism. 

While the purpose here is to signalize the 
termination of Professor Judd’s connection with 
the University of Chicago as this connection has 
affected the publications of the Department of 
Education, we are naturally led to make some 
reference to his service to the larger scholarly 
field of education through his long period of 
leadership in the department. A fitting way of 
doing so in a few words comes to hand in a 
statement concerning Professor Judd made by 
the man who will succeed him in the autumn as 
chairman of the department, Professor Ralph 
W. Tyler. The statement quoted was made at 
the University of Chicago luncheon during the 
convention in Atlantic City. 

The Atlantic City meetings illustrate the high 
regard in which Mr. Judd is held by all the varied 
educational groups gathered together here. This 
convention has been a continuing series of tributes 
to him. Those of us who have been students at the 
University of Chicago, having had closer contacts 
with him, are particularly conscious of his stimula- 
tion and direction. 

Among the many contributions Mr. Judd has 
made to my thinking about education, there are 
three which have profoundly influenced me. They 
have colored my work and my outlook. 

In the first place, Mr. Judd emphasizes the fact 
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that human behavior is more complex than the 
action of a machine and is not helpfully interpreted 
in mechanistic and atomistic terms. This idea has 
continually directed my work in testing. 

In the second place, he has iterated and demon- 
strated the idea that educational problems can be 
most effectively solved through careful study and 
the collection of pertinent evidence rather than 
through heated discussion. This point of view has 
been to me a guiding stimulus for educational 
research. 

In the third place, he has stood for thorough 
rather than superficial study of educational prob- 
lems. At a time when social problems are being 
settled by tradition or by offhand solutions, the 
emphasis on fundamental investigations and thor- 
ough studies of all relevant aspects has been par- 
ticularly salutary. It has given us an impressive 
ideal to counteract the temptation of spectacular 
superficiality. 

To assume the chairmanship of the Department 
of Education when Mr. Judd retires is a deep 
privilege and a great responsibility. As far as I 
can, I shall use my influence to continue these same 
three emphases. 


In addition to containing appropriate com- 
mendation of essential features of Professor 
Judd’s educational leadership, the statement is 
indicative of the point of view with which the 
new chairman comes to the department.—The 
School Review. 


FREEDOM AT HARVARD 


A WHOLE year has rolled by since the “Walsh- 
Sweezy case” was shattering the calm of Harvard 
and attracting an uneasy national attention with 
what seemed to be an issue of academic freedom 
in one of the most liberal of our great universi- 
ties. President Conant met the doubts which had 
been engendered by intrusting the matter of the 
two brilliant but Left Wing economies instruc- 
tors, who had received “terminating appoint- 
ments,” to a committee of nine senior faculty 
members for review, and the excitement sub- 
sided. But now the committee’s report at last is 
published, and it writes a quintessentially aca- 
demie sequel to the whole affair. 

It was all a mistake—or a complicated series 
of them. The committee finds unequivocally that 
the political opinions of the two instructors had 
nothing to do with their dismissal. Their opin- 
ions could not have had anything to do with it 
because (if one reads the involved report cor- 
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rectly) when the economics department selected 
two other men for prior promotion it was un- 
aware that this would automatically result in the 
dismissal of Drs. Walsh and Sweezy; while when 
President Conant dismissed them he was assum- 
ing that the economics department had acted in 
accordance with an administrative ruling that 
would have required the dismissal had their 
opinions been as conservative as Adam Smith, 
Q. E. D. Thus, by an almost geometrical dem- 
onstration, academic liberty is preserved, and up 
to that point everybody is happy. 

But the committee goes on to observe that the 
two men were thus served with the “terminating 
appointments” by what amounted to a misunder- 
standing, which was then explained, in the en- 
suing publicity, in a way that unintentionally 
reflected upon their academie competence. To 
the committee this seems unjust. At the same 
time, Harvard lost two brilliant classroom teach- 
ers under circumstances tending to confirm their 
colleagues in the notion that, at Harvard, re- 
search is everything, and it is “dangerous” to 
have great teaching abilities. It lost two poten- 
tially valuable men for no reason save conform- 
ance to an administrative ruling, made primarily 
for reasons of economy, when, as it actually 
turned out, subsequent resignations would have 
produced virtually the same measure of economy 
had the two men been continued. To the com- 
mittee the proceeding seemed, from Harvard’s 
point of view, unwise. To repair the injustices 
and the unwisdom they recommend the reinstate- 
ment of the two men on their former basis as 
potentially eligible for promotion to the perma- 
nent staff. 

But President Conant, noting his absolution 
on the charge of suppression, flatly rejects all 
these latter findings. To reinstate the two in- 
structors would be to reverse his basic appoint- 
ment policy, which the corporation considers 
wise; and he believes the committee has exagger- 
ated the amount of misunderstanding that was 
involved. The result will hardly be satisfactory 
to all sides. But the impression it leaves is that 
the trouble, whatever it was, sprang not from 
illiberalism but from too much lost motion in 
Harvard’s general policy of selection and pro- 
motion, a subject which the same committee will 
now go on to examine in detail.—The New York 
Herald Tribune. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SOME EFFECTS OF CURRICULUM AD- 
JUSTMENT AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 
FOR STUDENTS LOW IN SCHO- 
LASTIC APTITUDE 

THE failure of large numbers of ambitious 
students of low ability to complete the full lib- 
eral arts college course presents a challenging 
problem to college and university administrators. 
The high rate of scholastic mortality among these 
students, and its consequent harmful effects, has 
led some administrators to question the advisa- 
bility of admitting such students to institutions 
of higher learning. However, in the absence of 
any completely reliable measures of ability to 
succeed, the blanket exclusion of students who 
rate low in contemporary tests of scholastic apti- 
tude does not seem advisable, since some do sue- 
ceed in the liberal arts curriculum as now 
constituted. There is, furthermore, a marked 
disposition among tax-supported institutions to 
search for improved methods to meet their edu- 
cational problems rather than to escape their 
responsibilities through the procedure of avoid- 
ance, by excluding the problem students from 
their halls. Therefore, the problem of the state 
university seems to be twofold: first, to devise 
ways and means of reducing such student mor- 
tality; and second, to make as profitable as pos- 
sible the time that each student spends in the 
university. 

Seeking a solution to the perplexing problems 
of the students of low ability which arise mainly 
from their inability to cope with the demands 
of the traditional curriculum, the faculty of the 
College of Liberal Arts of the University of Iowa 
authorized the appointment by the dean of a 
special committee on freshman studies to experi- 
ment with registration and counseling procedures 
with this special group. The eighteen members 
of the special committee on freshman studies 
were designated as the advisers for the students 
constituting the lowest 20 per cent. as determined 
They 


were to function in registration, aiding and di- 


by the freshman qualifying examinations. 


recting each advisee in planning his course 
program and selecting courses compatible with 
his abilities life Furthermore, 
each adviser assumed the responsibility of keep- 
ing in touch periodically with each of his or 
her advisces throughout the year, giving aid in 


and interests. 


connection with any problem which the student 
wished to discuss, observing and recording prog- 
ress of adjustment, and making recommenda- 
tions in accordance with developments through- 
out the year. 

Extensive analysis of eight years of student 
performance revealed that of the courses taken 
in the first year: 

1. Students of low ability achieved best in 
those physical sciences which are for the most 
part descriptive, and demand to a lesser degree 
manipulation and application of abstract con- 
cepts. Thus, botany, geology, and zoology were 
seen to have more “availability”! for students of 
lower ability than physics, chemistry, group sci- 
ences and mathematics. 

2. Students of low ability were able to master 
the subject-matter of first-year courses in eco- 
nomics, American history and political science 
fairly well. They did not achieve quite so well 
in first-year European history. 

3. French, Spanish and German were of ap- 
proximately equal availability. In general, how- 
ever, students in the lowest 20 per cent. have a 
great deal of difficulty with foreign languages, 
unless they have special interest in or aptitude 
for languages. 

4. Suecess in graphie and plastic arts courses, 
and similar subjects, is not so clearly conditioned 
by general college ability as to permit generali- 
zations concerning ability levels. 

5. Since speech and English are required 
courses they perhaps do not enter rightfully into 
the present discussion ; however, it is noteworthy 
that both of these subjects have been made mark- 
edly available to students of low ability. 

The students in the lowest quintile,? as sopho- 
mores, are no longer representative of those who 
entered in the preceding year. Most of the poor- 
est students have either dropped out or were 
forced to withdraw on account of inadequate 
scholarship. Therefore, the “lowest quintile” in 
the second year is composed of a selected group 
of students, who had latent ability or unusual! 


1‘ Availability’? and ‘‘available’’ signify the 
degree and possibilities for learning a given subject 
as indicated by grades earned. 

2 A quintile is composed of twenty centiles. Thus 
five quintiles cover the complete frequency surface 
of a normal distribution. 
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motivation, neither of which was adequately 
measured by the freshman qualifying examina- 
tions. Thus, although there are still marked in- 
dividual differences, the sophomore class, on the 
whole, tends to be considerably more homo- 
geneous with reference to ability to do college 
work than does the freshman class. 

It may be noted with reference to second-year 
courses that: 1. Sequential courses such as the 
foreign languages were available to almost all 
the surviving members of the lowest 20 per cent. 
of the previous year’s freshmen. 2. The lowest 
20 per cent. continued to succeed in commerce 
and economies. 3. Psychology may be added to 
the sciences which were readily available to the 
low students. 4. In advanced political science 
courses the low percentile students maintained a 
fairly good grade of achievement. 5. The sopho- 
more courses in zoology continued to be readily 
available to these students. 

Regardless of specific performance of the stu- 
dents concerned, each course is actually pitched 
at a level which the experience of instructors has 
shown to be college grade of learning in that 
subject-matter. It is generally taken for granted 
that the best judge of what constitutes satisfac- 
tory achievement in any subject-matter is the 
teacher of the subject. Therefore, the fact that 
a relatively large proportion of low level stu- 
dents sueceed in a given type of subject-matter 
must not be construed as an indication that the 
department’s standards are low, or that its in- 
structors are over-generous with high marks. A 
more reasonable conelusion, based on consider- 
able research, is that certain subjects are more 
readily available than others to students of lower 
mental ability. This may be due to the inherent 
nature of the subject-matter, or to certain ad- 
vanced instructional techniques, or to certain 
factors of interest and motivation. 

Having before it the foregoing results and 
also those of a number of related studies, the 
special committee on freshman studies proposed 
the following modifications in the usual fresh- 
man registration procedures to apply to the 
students in the lowest 20 per cent. as revealed 
by the freshman qualifying examinations :* 

1. Unless such a student expresses a specific 

3 A battery consisting of the Iowa High School 


Content Examination, the Iowa Silent Reading Test 
and the Mathematics Aptitude and English Train- 
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desire for experimental sciences (including group 
science* and mathematics), he should be advised 
to register for courses in the descriptive sciences. 

2. Such students should be advised to elect 
courses in American and European history, 
American government, religion and ethics and 
commercial geography and industrial history. 

3. Unless such a student expresses a specific 
desire for a foreign language, he should be ad- 
vised to postpone beginning foreign language 
study until the sophomore year. 

4. Students in the lowest 20 per cent. who 
show special aptitude and interest in graphic 
and plastic arts, home economics or musie should 
be encouraged to take courses in such areas. 

5. A student in the lowest 20 per cent. who 
elects the standard liberal arts or pre-profes- 
sional course may, at the discretion of his ad- 
viser, earry a reduced schedule, but for not less 
than ten hours, except by permission of the 
Committee on Admission and Classification. 

6. Temporary waiving of the regulation for- 
bidding freshmen from carrying more than one 
fourth of their hour load in any one division of 
courses should be permitted. 

7. Special sections with modified instructional 
techniques for below average students should be 
established in all departments; however, such 
sectioning should be done in terms of specific 
departmental placement examinations. 

It will be noted from these recommendations 
that the committee sought to maintain the in- 
tegrity of the liberal arts curriculum as it is 
now constituted. The committee did not feel 
ready in the fall of 1935, when it was formu- 
lating its recommendations for the first year of 
its experiment, to suggest radical modifications 
in courses, and felt that there should be no dis- 
eriminative separation of these students from 
the rest, except as they might happen to be 
grouped in special sections in any given subject. 
In addition, there was unanimity of opinion 
that these students should be subjected to the 





ing Examinations of the Iowa Placement Examina- 
tion Series. This battery has been shown to have 
high predictive validity, yielding coefficients of cor- 
relation between .68 and .75 with first-year grades. 
An analysis of these tests is given in D. D. Feder, 
Jour. Educ. Psychol., 36: 597-603, 1935. 

4 An integrative course combining physical and 
biological sciences to meet the twelve semester hour 
requirement for graduation. 
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same classroom challenges and standards as 
those which confronted the remaining eighty 
per cent. of the students. It was felt that if, 
under these conditions, they survived scholasti- 
cally there might be additional hope for their 
successful completion of the normal liberal arts 
curriculum. 

The committee has recognized at the outset 
that relatively few of these students are of 
graduation caliber. For the majority of them, 
one year of college represents the terminal point 
of their formal education. About one fourth to 
one third of them will spend two years in col- 
lege, and about one in twelve will be gradu- 
ated. A small proportion of this group consists 
of students who have been without school con- 
tacts for a year or more, and whose scores on 
the examinations suffer in consequence. How- 
ever, the number who thus may reasonably be 
expected to do work of graduation level® or 
better is admittedly small. 

To aid them in their personnel services to 
their advisees, the members of the special com- 
mittee on freshmen studies had before them at 
registration and afterward all available perti- 
nent information concerning each student. Dur- 
ing the summer prospective students are re- 
quired to fill out an application for admission to 
the university which furnishes a large amount 
of important personal information. The fresh- 
man qualifying examinations are administered 
the first day of freshman week, giving a three- 
day interval before registration to permit the 
preparation of the test results and other perti- 
nent personal data concerning the student. 
About twenty-four hours before each adviser 
meets his students during actual registration, he 
has opportunity to acquaint himself with each 
of his advisees in the following particulars: age; 
length of time the individual has been away 
from school contacts between high school and 
college; size and type of high school attended; 
high school courses followed; extra-curricular 
interests, hobbies, ete.; financial status, includ- 
ing sources of income and amount of work nec- 
cessary for maintenance in the first year; special 
training and achievements; quality of high- 
school work, and of spontaneous study as re- 


5 Grade point equivalents are assigned as follows: 
A=4; B=3; C=2; D=1; Fd=0. An average 
of 2.00 (C) or better is required for graduation. 
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vealed by grades and standardized tests taken 
in high school; unusual behavior problems (as 
reported by a responsible high-school official) ; 
aptitude for college work as measured by the 
Iowa qualifying examinations. 

The problem confronting each adviser then 
was to devise the best possible educational pro- 
gram to fit each individual’s needs, interests and 
abilities, ignoring the usual faculty restrictions 
regarding course selection and load. 

The experiment in curriculum modifications is 
now in its third year. This report, however, 
will deal with the findings of the first two years 
only, concerning the classes which entered the 
university in the scholastic years 1935-36 and 
1936-37. In order to effect certain controls for 
experimental study, a group of students of ex- 
actly similar ability characteristics was selected 
from the entering class of 1933-34, and 
“matched” with the experimental groups. After 
eliminations because of various irregularities, 
there were 142 students in the control group, 
and 174 and 165 in the experimental groups 
respectively. These numbers were reduced some- 
what in the second semester each year. 

More than two years of the experiment have 
now elapsed and certain data are available which 
permit the formulation of some generalizations 
concerning the effects of the experiment. To be 
sure, most of these findings are of a tentative 
sort, indicating at best certain trends. Other 
lines of data are also being investigated, but 
the results are not yet available. 

The experimental procedure has succeeded in 
discovering and salvaging students of good col- 
lege caliber whose qualifying examination rec- 
ords caused them to be classified as poor college 
risks. Chief among these are students who 
have been without school contacts for several 
years, and whose freshman qualifying examina- 
tion scores therefore were adversely affected by 
forgetting. For these the experimental prac- 
tices of “easing them into” the academic proc- 
ess has resulted in more generally successful 
work for a noticeably larger proportion. As an 
illustration of this, in the first year of the ex- 
periment 60 per cent. of persons out of school 
contacts for one year or more achieved aver- 
ages of 2.00 or better. In the second year 57 
per cent. of such students averaged 2.00 or 
better. However, in the control group, only 47 
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per cent. of the students out of school a year 
or more reached or exceeded the 2.00 average. 
Of those of this special group who were ad- 
mitted to the university for the sophomore year, 
only 20 per cent. of the control group continued 
to achieve at graduation level or better, whereas 
over 33 per cent. of the experimental group did 
2.00 or better work. Even granting all the in- 
adequacies of the grade point average as a cri- 
terion of scholastic adjustment, it can not be 
completely ruled out as valid evidence. 

The second year experimental group, as did 
the first, have shown slightly better achievement 
than those in the control group. The differences 
are not large; nevertheless they do indicate a 
group tendency toward more effective work 
within thé boundaries imposed by the ability 
limitations of the students concerned. 

The differences favoring the experimental 
groups tend to become more pronounced in the 
second and succeeding semesters, suggesting that 
the counseling effects are of a cumulative 
nature. 

Concomitant with the preceding observation 
is the fact that the experimental group students 
in both years received fewer hours of Fd., or 
other non-credit grades than did the control 
group. The peak difference in this regard was 
observed in the grades received in first year 
French by the experimental groups of 1935-36. 
Seventy-three per cent. of the persons in this 
group who were enrolled in French received 
grades of C or better, whereas only 37 per cent. 
of the control group members received such 
grades in French. Similar tendencies are to be 
noted for the other foreign languages as well 
as nearly all sciences, both deseriptive and ex- 
perimental. (It should be noted that those who 
took foreign languages did so at their own in- 
sistenece and thus may be expected to have had 
superior motivation.) These findings are one 
illustration of the educational practicability of 
guiding students into their areas of greatest 
potentiality. The psychological implications 
have been pointed out so frequently as to need 
no repetition here. 

Although exact data are not yet available, 
preliminary indications are that the advisers 
have had a measure of success in determining, 
from the data furnished them, and from inter- 
views, areas of special interest and aptitude 
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among the advisees. Possessed of such infor- 
mation the advisers have been able to guide 
many of their students more effectively into 
educational and vocational fields. A survey of 
student reactions in this area is now in process. 

Various types of curricular adjustments have 
been tried with the experimental groups. The 
findings definitely indicate that reduction of 
course load was not in itself effective in better- 
ing achievement, and should be used only when 
the student appears to have a burdensome 
amount of outside work. Of greater and more 
positive significance is the finding of better 
achievement among those experimental group 
students who carried full course loads in terms 
of hours, but were enrolled in subjects selected 
by them and their advisers as being of the great- 
est personal interest or most compatible with 
their abilities. This finding has significant bear- 
ing upon the fact that this level represents the 
terminal formal education for these students. 

It is the consensus of the committee that its 
efforts are most effective during the registration 
period. Limitations of time, burdens of other 
duties and similar considerations forced the 
committee members to a policy of leaving subse- 
quent contacts to the specialized personnel chan- 
nels set up for this purpose, namely, the offices 
of the dean of men and dean of women. How- 
ever, there are some individual exceptions among 
the committee members who are voluntarily con- 
tinuing contacts with their advisees. The com- 
mittee is almost unanimous in its sentiment re- 
garding the results which may accrue from the 
adoption of scientific guidance methods in the 
process of registration, but feels that the time 
spent in subsequent counseling is largely inef- 
fective. 

Although the foregoing conclusions represent 
certain large group trends, far more illuminating 
data are revealed in the case histories reported 
by the special advisers. Their reports concern- 
ing the individuals under their guidance, the 
procedures followed and the results obtained in 
terms of as yet unmeasurable human satisfac- 
tions, constitute documents of greater signifi- 
cance than any statistics which could ever be 
reported. 

And yet it is an interesting and important ob- 
servation that certain basic prediction coefficients 
of correlation established on the control groups 
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have been materially reduced by the experimen- 
tal procedure, because there has been less failure 
than would normally be predicted. The signifi- 
cance of this oceurrence as a theoretical possi- 
bility was pointed out almost ten years ago by 
Stoddard, when he wrote: 

Nevertheless good ends will be served by tests 
which will indicate the performance the student 
will show, assuming a constant educational environ- 
ment. If coefficients of correlation are then lowered 
(in the most advanced colleges) by the simple ex- 
pedient of not waiting for determinism to proceed 
farther, this fact should be accepted by all con- 
cerned as a mark of progress.§ 


When the students are grouped according to 
their advisers and studied, interesting items con- 
cerning the advisers are revealed. For example, 
some advisers tended to favor one or two types 
of programs over all others. Other advisers 
showed no pattern tendencies in their recom- 
mendations but suited the program as they saw 
fit best to meet individual needs. However, 
many of the advisers have reported that the lib- 
eral arts curriculum, as now constituted, offers 
neither sufficient flexibility nor selection to those 
students who do not expect to work toward the 
B.A. degree. Some advisers reported difficulty 
in finding adequate course prescriptions for their 
students. Furthermore, complete efficiency of 
the advisers was difficult to achieve, because they 
assumed such duties in addition to their normal 
teaching and research loads. 

Ordinarily a freshman or sophomore registers 
in the second semester for the same course load 
and schedule as he carried in the first semester; 
some changes may be introduced by the repeti- 
tion of failed courses or petition to carry fewer 
hours after a semester’s experience with the nor- 
mal schedule. The nature of these changes in 
the control group indicated adjustment to failure 
or to a too difficult schedule. In the experi- 
mental groups’ schedules there were many more 
mid-year adjustments. However, the changes 
resulted in increased as well as decreased or 
changed course loads, indicating progressive 

6G. D. Stoddard, ‘‘ The use of quantitative mea- 
surement in inducting the student into the insti- 
tution of higher learning and in predicting his 
academic success.’’ (In) Yearbook XVIII of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Education: 
Quantitative Measurement in Institutions of Higher 
Learning. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1930, pp. ix, 253 (pp. 88-120). 
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adjustment of the students, and, due to the flexi- 
bility introduced by the experiment, more liberal 
opportunity to adapt the college’s facilities to 
the changing needs of the individual student. 

Other aspects of the experimental procedure 
are in process of evaluation. The nature and 
frequency of student problems and the sources 
to which they turn for advice are the subject of 
a study now in process. Case studies of unusu- 
ally suecessful students should reveal valuable 
diagnostic and predictive leads for use in coun 
seling. Follow-up studies of students who leave 
the university without completing a course of 
study may reveal after college adjustments for 
which a modified educational experience might 
possibly give better preparation. 

In the light of the data which have been ob- 
tained it may be said that the experimental pro- 
cedure has facilitated the salvaging of larger 
numbers of students who are potential college 
material. This was especially evident among 
students who had been without school contacts a 
year or more. In addition, the experimental pro- 
cedures resulted in increased achievement on the 
part of the other students of less potentiality. 
The results indicate the possibility of guiding 
students away from those educational and voca- 
tional channels in which only failure can be 
predicted for them, and into activities in which 
they may achieve a relative degree of success, 
thereby attaining a more balanced and con- 
structive life adjustment. 

GrorGE F. Kay 
DANIEL D. FEDER 
STATE UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 
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